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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
————>—_ 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, November 7th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@~—— 

RINCE BISMARCK has thrown a shell into the camp 

of the Triple Alliance. He published in the Hamburger 
Nachrichten of October 24th a statement that in 1884, when the 
Alliance was in full force, the German Government arranged 
with that of Russia by written agreement that if either were 
attacked by a third Power, the other should observe a “ bene- 
volent neutrality ” in the conflict. This agreement subsisted 
until 1890, when the Emperor William, on the advice of 
Count Caprivi, whom Prince Bismarck characterises as a 
narrow-minded statesman, suffered it to expire, and Russia 
in consequence made the approaches to France which ended 
in the visit of the Czar. This statement has made a 
profound impression in Vienna, for it is perceived to 
mean that if Alexander III. had chosen to force Austria 
to declare war, say, by a menace to Roumania and the 
freedom of the Danube, Germany would have looked on 
passively without lending her any aid. The agreement almost 
involves a treachery, and has been met by German officials 
with a refusal to discuss negotiations so “ strictly secret,” and 








honesty of the Emperor William, which is not in question. 
The Triple Alliance, it seems clear, has received another 
wrench, and the Austrian Government, alarmed and irritated, 
has turned once more to Great Britain, whose policy, but 
yesterday denounced, 1s again, it is stated, taken into favour 


The American election comes off next Tuesday. All 
sccounts received this week point toa rapid increase in the 
bitterness of parties, who threaten one another with physical 
coercion, though as yet the rioting has not been serious. 
It is fully admitted that the result depends on the vote 
of the Mid-West States, and Mr. Bryan’s reception in 
Mllinois has to a certain extent dismayed the Republican 
party. Its friends still declare themselves confident, but 
acknowledge that Mr. Bryan has a magical effect upon 
the masses, and are evidently distrustful as to the 
vote of all working men. The Bryanites declare that 
three million voters are pledged by oath taken in secret 
Associations to vote for silver, but both sides admit that 
many pledges will be broken. A vast quantity of statistics 
are published, but they differ violently, and with the election 





80 near we shall not quote them, merely repeating our long- 





importance. The President of each Chamber read an address 
exulting, in the name of the Senators and of the Deputies, in 
the visit of the Ozar, which, said M. Brisson—chief, be it 
remembered, of the “authoritative” Radicals—was a new 
ground for confidence and “hope.” Hope of whatP M. de 
Blowitz believes that in every French and Russian mind the 
hope is either for the revindication of the lost provinces, or 
for revenge because the Treaty of San Stefano was torn up. 
He regards the Dual Alliance, therefore, as likely to become 
in the future neither platonic nor peaceful. His judgment is 
as well worth recording as that of any diplomatist, but no 
prophecy in politics is very enlightening. He himself depre- 
cates the notion of war within two years, and in two years 
the scene may have changed as completely as it does in any 
theatre. In fact, modern history tends neither to tragedy nor 
comedy, but to sensational melodrama. A couple of deaths 
would alter the whole course of events, and probably all 
alliances. 


The Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, has been offered, and 
has accepted, the Primacy of the Charch of England. 
During his head-mastership at Rugby, when there was some 
question whether a boy who had committed some offence 
should or should not be expelled the school, the father of 
the boy forwarded to Dr. Temple the boy’s own account 
of the matter, which ended with the succinct and pithy 
remark, “Temple is a beast, but a just beast.” That 
was a schoolboy compliment, but it hit off at once Dr. 
Temple’s gruffness of manner and his equity of mind. And 
he is not only brusque and scrupulously fair, but he is a 
Hercules in his labours, and on the whole a man of very 
large and sagacious common-sense. He is seventy-five, 
which would be far too old for the Primacy, were he not 
still discharging, and discharging very vigorously and well, 
the duties of a still more laborious See. Indeed many men of 
sixty-five are greatly inferior to him in power of work. With 
his singular mastery of the whole Education question, he will 
probably render great services both to the Church and to the 
State during the discussion and settlement of the policy to be 
pursued towards the voluntary schools. The question which 
remains as to who should be selected for the great diocese 
which Dr. Temple will leave vacant, will prove a difficult one. 
Will it be Dr. Jayne (the Bishop of Chester), or Dr. 
Creighton (the Bishop of Peterborough), or Dr. Talbot (the 
Bishop of Rochester), or some other prelate not as yet thought 
of,—for instance, Dr. Jacobson, the Bishop of Newcastle? 
The diocese of London needs a strong man in the meridian 
of his strength. 


The Radicals seem to have had a great deal of difficulty in 
finding a candidate for East Bradford. After several other 
failures, Mr. George Russell declined to stand, but at last 
they have fixed on Mr. Alfred Billson, who represented the 
Barnstaple Division of North-West Devonshire in the Home- 
rule Parliament of 1892-95, and lost his seat in the General 
Election of that year. Mr. Keir Hardie, as the Labour 
candidate, will probably take a good deal of wind out of the 
sails of the Radical candidate. In the meantime the 
Unionist candidate, Captain Greville, is receiving the mcs: 
cordial support in all the wards of the great borough. The 
Irish party will not lend their support to any Gladstonian 
who declines to put Irish Home-rule in the front of the 
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battle, and that is a policy which is so very discouraging 
just now even to the Radicals themselves, that they will 
hardly be disposed to sndtch at so very nauseous a bait. 
Irish Home-ralé is the apple of discord which ‘has set the 
whole Gladstonian party quarrelling with each other. They 
neither know how to let it drop, nor how to hold fast to it, 
without wrecking the chances of their party. 


Mr. Labouchere made a speech to his constituents at 
Northampton on Tuesday which should not be taken as a very 
exact or trustworthy account of . what. took. place in the 
last Session of Parliament. He described the Agricultural 
Rating Act as an Act that enabled the landlords “ to hunt, 
shoot, and entertain their friends,” and the Cattle Importa- 
tion Act as an Act giving the landlords better prices for their 
cattle, and the Education Bill as having for its object ‘‘ to 
throw the whole control of education in the rural districts 
into the hands of the Church of England, and to prevent any 
kind of popular control.” As the description of a Bill which 
passed over control into the hands of the County Councils 
and the Councils of Municipal Boroughs, that description was 
tolerably audacious. He exulted in Lord Rosebery’s resigna- 
tion of the Liberal leadership, asserted that Sir William Har- 
court was obviously pointed out as his proper successor, and 
déclared that if anything should remove Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. John Morley was, in his (Mr. Labouchere’s) opinion, the 
man to succeed him. Referring to Lord Cromer’s recent 
assertion that one of the objects,—Mr. Labouchere spoke of it 
as the object,—of the éxpedition to Dongola was to avenge 
General Gordon’s death, Mr. Labouchere perpetrated an 
English “bull.” He believed, he said, that “if Gordon were 
living at the present moment, he would be the last person to 
wish himself avenged in so bloody a fashion ;” but he did not 
tell us how, if General Gordon were living at the present 
moment, he could desire to avenge his own murder. 


Mr. Labouchere stated that Mr. Gladstone, before resign- 
ing, had offered to go to the country on the question of the 
House of Lords, but had been outvoted by his colleagues, and 
Mr. Labouchere regretted this decision of the Gladstonian 
Cabinet on the ground that he was sure that Mr. Gladstone’s 
appeal to the country against the House of Lords would have 
been successful. But Mr. Labouchere seems to be as little in 
touch with the country as was Sir William Harcourt when he 
went to the country on the Local Option Bill. So far as we can 
judge, Mr. Gladstone’s proposal would have hardly had any 
better chance than Sir William Harcourt’s. When Lord Rose- 
bery attempted a sensational appeal to the people against 
the House of Lords, not a leaf in the forest stirred. And 
though Mr. Gladstone is not as Lord Rosebery, we are con- 
vinced that the country had fully made up its mind to 
support the Liberal Unionists and the House of Lords in 
their policy of positively refusing Irish Home-rule. 


The marriage of the heir to the Italian throne with 
Princess Helen of Montenegro, which took place on 
October 24th, was not a very splendid affair, only one 
member of a European Royal house being present, and at 
the religious ceremony no dignitaries of the Church of Rome. 
The Vatican, though pleased at the “conversion” of the 
Princess, and her acceptance of the document of renunciation 
—a translation of which we print elsewhere—is still so much 
at variance with King Humbert that there was difficulty in 
selecting either a church or a prelate to read the service, 
which was at last performed in a comparatively obscure 
building by a “mitred abbot.” The aristocracy of Italy, 
moreover, think that the Montenegrin family is scarcely 
Royal enough for the heir of so long descended a line. The 
marriage, however, seems popular among the people, who are 
pleased with the unusual beauty of the bride, who had noted 
with alarm the chance of a failure in the direct succession, 
and who believe that the wedding is as acceptable to Russia 
as if the Princess had been a member of the Imperial house. 


Lord Lansdowne, speaking at Leeds on Tuesday night, 
remarked that the Opposition were now without a leader, 
and also without a programme,—a condition of things, 
however, which was not altogether desirable for the Govern- 
ment. He contested Sir Edward Clarke’s assertion that 


the British case on the Venezuelan boundary question 
would not be upheld by any honest arbitrator, and said 





that when the time came for submitting the British claim 
to arbitration it would be sustained by evidence « 
upon well-established principles of international law,” 
cautious and moderate statement of the case which does. 
not seem to us very confident. But at least it suggests that 
all fear of a final quarrel with the United States on the matteris. 
over. There may be concession, but there will not bea conflict, 
On the Armenian question Lord Lansdowne was stil! more 
cautious, even feeble. The Powers “must be prepared with 
a substitute for deposing the Sultan,” before they could insist 
on such a step. “ Isolated action in the East would be isolated 
folly, and the Government were well advised in maintaining. 
the Concert of the Powers,—a Concert which was destined in, 
the end to prevail, though it might move slowly.” Yes; but 
if we move so slowly that we prevail only in asserting the 
wickedness of an already completed crime, there is no great. 
triumph in “prevailing ” after such a fashion as that. On 
the whole, Lord Lansdowne’s speech will not. persuade any 
one that the foreign policy of the Government is in a very 
prosperous condition. Lord Rosebery’s languor is apparently 
contagious. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a very interesting speech at 
Bristol on Thursday, from which we are inclined to infer, per- 
haps mistakenly, that he individually favours the view that the 
denominational schools should be aided out of State grants, 
and not out of local rates. He put one point very powerfully, 
that if the rates were to be drawn upon in favour of these 
schools, there would be great difficulty in saying what local 
body should vote the rate. Would it depend on the vote of a 
School Board or 2 Town Council or any other elective body, 
which might grant the aid one year and refuse it the next ? 
If so, we should probably make the position of the voluntary 
schools more difficult than ever, and yet it would not be easy 
to say how the discretionary power could be given to any local 
body that could be relied upon to exert it in a manner that 
would really meet the needs of the voluntary schools. We con- 
fess that this seems to us to put an unanswerable difficulty in 
the way of Lord Cranborne’s favourite solution. On general 
politics the Chancellor of the Exchequer said nothing of arly 
great importance, except that there is some fear that the 
Unionists are underrating the danger of the revival of thé 
Home-rule project which they have for the present defeated. 


San Yat Sen, the Chinese doctor who was, as he alleges, 
kidnapped by the Chinese Embassy on October 17th was on 
Friday week released. He had contrived to send notice of his 
imprisonment through an English servant of the Embassy to 
a friend, Dr. Cantlie, who informed the Foreign Office of the 
facts. Lord Salisbury thereupon made inquiries, and, finding 
that the fact of detention was admitted, sent for Sir Halliday 
Macartney, the English Secretary of the Chinese Legation, and 
addressed tohima remonstrance in such terms thatSun Yat Sen 
was immediately hustled out of a back door and restored to his 
friends. No force was employed or was needed, but it is stated 
that the police officer who watched the liberation of the captive 
would, had it been necessary, have overborne any resistance. 
It seems clear that Sun Yat Sen is really Sun Wen, a leader in 
a secret society hostile to the Tartar dynasty which reigns in 
China, and that his capture and execution were greatly desired 
at Pekin, but those facts do not justify so astonishing a breach 
of the comity of nations. A technical right, even if it exists, 
has been so stretched as to constitute a grave affront. Strong 
representations as to the necessity for apology will doubtless 
be made to Pekin, where Li Hung Chang has just been ap- 
pointed Foreign Minister, and we may hope that the Chines: 
Ambassador and his English adviser will be at once recalled 
It is clear that while the Embassy is occupied as at presen! 
relations of confidence with it are quite impossible. 


This appointment of Li Hung Chang is supposed to consti- 
tute a new departure in Chinese practice, there having hitherto 
been no single officer in Pekin responsible for foreign affairs. 
It is not certain, however, that the new Minister is in- 
dependent of the Tsung-li-Yamen, the Council which has 
hitherto controlled all negotiations, and in the very Gazette 
which announces the appointment, Li Hung Chang is publicly 
censured for intruding into the Summer Palace in order to 
pay a visit to the Empress Dowager. This is supposed to be 
a warning to the world that the Envoy Extraordinary is not 
yet restored to full favour, but it is more probably an indica- 
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tion that China is now, as ever, governed by meaningless 
etiquettes, against which Li bad in some way or other 
seriously offended. -We expect no change in China whoever 
js sapposed to be in power. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a very diverting speech on Wednes- 
day, on the occasion of the Jubilee of the Birmingham and 
Edgbaston Debating Society. He recalled the days when he 
and his friends in that Society had “surveyed mankind from 
China to Peru,” and had settled all sorts of questions offhand 
without the smallest hesitation. “Then we declared war 
without the slightest regard to the Concert of Europe. We 
could do so in safety, for we made peace on our own terms, 
‘We passed measures which unaccountably, up to the present 
time even, have not received the assent of the Legislature. 
And we were prepared at a moment’s notice to pronounce on 
the merits of any individual, however eminent, and to discuss 
the truth of any doctrine, however abstruse. Was there, can 
there have been at this time about us, any of the presumption 
of youth? I know not, but I do honestly believe that we had 
at that time some of its virtues, and some of itscharm. ..... 
In our case the prevalent Liberalism of our time occasionally 
fanded us in difficulties, since we could not always find a 
sufficiency of speakers to defend more moderate opinions; and 
I remember on one occasion when we were unable to agree as 
to the disposal of a surplus of £7 odd, which the treasurer 
unexpectedly disclosed to us, that we unanimously approved 
the suggestion of the honorary secretary—whom I see before 
me, and whom I now know as Mr. Alderman Johnson—that 
we should buy a Tory with it.” Tories now are not so scarce, 
bat then what modern Toryism has to defend is not nearly so 
selfish or so bad as it was then. Liberal Unionism, at all 
events, is conservative chiefly of healthy national instincts 
and a generous temper. 


The Lord-Mayor of Belfast on Wednesday entertained 

Lord Dnofferin at dinner, after which the retiring diplomatist 
made an admirable and obviously well-considered speech. He 
refused to turn “any Réntgen rays upon the doors of the 
Cabinets of Europe,” but gave his audience two of the general 
results of hisexperience. One is that England is not popular, 
first, because Continental statesmen and peoples live in a sort 
of agony listening to the tramp of hostile armies on their 
frontiers, and cannot bear to see this country sitting quietly 
on the fence apparently indifferent to their dangers. The 
other is the passion for Colonial expansion which 
has struck both Germany and France, and induces 
Germans and Frenchmen alike to feel that England 
is always in the way. The second result of Lord Duf- 
ferin’s experience—which has been wider as Ambassador, 
as constitutional ruler in Canada, and as non-constitu- 
tional Viceroy in India, than that of any living man 
—is that, in spite of all progress, the world is till 
governed in the main by force. The nation, therefore, which 
claims a great position, must prepare its forces, and we 
should add, though Lord Dufferin does not, must be ready to 
use them on adequate occasion. The speech was a very fine 
one, and we hope it will not be, as Lord Dufferin declared it 
should be, absolutely “ the last.” 


The Times published on Wednesday a letter from the Duke 
of Argyll in which his Grace states with unusual definiteness 
his opinion as to the best solution of the Eastern question. 
He declares that, except perhaps Spain, no Continental State 
is satisfied with its present territory, or free from the danger 
of losing some of its possessions, and that this is the cause of 
the universal armament, and especially the cause of the dis- 
creditable conduct of the Christian Powers in regard to the 
Armenians. He would therefore have England come to an 
understanding with Russia, but would not give her Constanti- 
nople, Russia already pressing too heavily on the “Hinterland,” 
of every Power, except France, in the world. He would 
carry out in preference the idea of the Emperor Nicholas I., 
neutralise Constantinople and the Dardanelles, allow Russia 
free access to the sea, and subdivide the remainder of the 
Balkans in any way most convenient. That is a suggestion 
to be considered; but there are two difficulties, —Russia would 
probably reject a plan which would leave her open to mari- 
time attack on the South, and would scheme to obtain Con. 
stantinople just as much as before. The partition cannot be 
accomplished withont war, and as Russia must bear much of 
the burden, Russia would expect much of the spoil. 








The Ambassadors in Constantinople are greatly disturbed 
at the decree levying a special tax on Mahommedans for 
military purposes, and at the obvious intention to arm all 
Mussulmans of whatever class. They apprehend that it may 
be intended to let the whole Mussulman population loose, and 
have remonstrated. To this remonstrance the Palace réplies 
that finding it difficult to pay the troops, it appeals to Mussul- 
mans for “a free subscription,” but that Christians “may” 
also join in it if they please. That suggests a forced loan 
rather than a tax, and means, of course, that Christians 
who do not pay will find the consequences unpleasant. The 
answer is a most defiant one, but there is no doubt that 
the Government is in desperate straits for money. No 
revenue is coming in, or can come in, from the interior, and 
most of the Customs revenue is pledged for the payment of 
the national debts. The troops in Anatolia are unpaid, and if 
money is not forthcoming for the garrison of Constantinople, 
a military mutiny will not be far off. The emptiness of 
the Treasury may be, in fact, as provocative as it proved in 
France in 1789. Bankruptcy ends all shams. 


The Australian Colonies seem inclined to try the grave 
experiment of women’s suffrage. New Zealand has already 
adopted it, and we believe approves its working, and now a 
Bill embodying the same principle has been carried by a 
large majority in Victoria. This success for the innovation 
is the more remarkable because the majority in Victoria is 
made up of working men, and includes a great number of 
Roman Catholics, who are usually most hostile to an overturn 
in the position of the sexes. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that neither in New Zealand nor in Victoria have the 
women the immense majority over men which they possess in 
this country. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, in opening a bazaar for Unitarian 
objects at Chesterfield on Wednesday, declared that Unitarians 
had the work of the future in their hands, because they more 
than any other religious thinkers have fully accepted the 
criticism of the Scriptures and the historical realism which 
the German Universities originated and verified, and yet 
are prepared to combine their rationalised convictions with 
“enthusiasm, faith, and imagination.” There had now been 
enough of criticism and rationalism, and what was wanted was 
to blend with the results of critical and rationalistic investi- 
gations the spirit of life and love. No doubt; but will the 
blending prosper? Will not enthusiasm receive many a cold 
douche from rationalism directly it. goes beyond the bounds 
of verification ? Will not faith be confronted with knowledge 
the moment it passes from the seen to the unseen? Will not 
imagination be restrained from soaring into fancy and poetry 
the moment it attempts to outstrip the sober pace of reason ? 
If God has never done what the Christianity of the first 
Christian centuries believed with all its heart that he had 
done, how can the thinkers who insist on denying the Christian 
premisses, hope to justify the evidence of the Christian con- 
clusions P 


There is an exceedingly able and interesting paper in 
Friday’s Times on “ The Industrial North,” the general drift 
of which is that the feelings and temper of the North are not 
really well understood in the South of England, the writer 
even remarking that the failure of the Education Bill last 
Session was greatly due to the omission of the Government to 
consult the temper of the people of Lancashire as to the best 
mode of supplying the wants of the voluntary schools. The 
sturdiness of the North and its rather grim self-will, is 
admirably illustrated by two anecdotes. A Yorkshire land- 
lord of very old family proposed to make an alteration in one 
of his tenant’s farm buildings, which the tenant declined to 
permit, whereupon the landlord remarked very mildly thatafter 
all the building was his own Thereupon the tenant rejoined, 
“Nay, my forefather went to the Crusades with your fore- 
father, and you shan’t touch a stone of it.” Again, a daughter 
of one of the leading citizens of a Yorkshire town hinted to 
her father’s gardener that the family would like to appropriate 
the greenhouse to the purposes of a vinery, whereupon she 
was told to let her father know “he may just choose betwixt 
me and t’ grapes.” Of course the proposal was abandoned. 
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’ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S REVELATION. 


RINCE BISMARCK seems to think he is outside all 
laws, whether national or professional, and that as 
he made Germany he is at liberty to unmake her. In his 
irritation at the improved position of the Dual Alliance, 
or, it may be, at the policy of the Emperor, whom one of 
his friends likens in print to Belshazzar, he has revealed 
a State secret which will certainly help to loosen the 
bonds of the Triple Alliance, and thus has broken the 
rules under which he prosecuted and crushed Count 
Arnim. Whatever the wording of the treaties which 
embody the objects of that Alliance, its principle was 
officially understood to be that “ Central Europe,” that is, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, would stand together for 
defensive purposes, and that neither of the Powers thus 
bound together could be crushed until all three were 
defeated. It appears, however, that in 1884, shortly after 
the accession of Alexander III., Prince Bismarck, in order 
to maintain the traditional Hohenzollern policy of standing 
well with Russia, or to leave himself at liberty for another 
war with France, made a secret agreement with St. Peters- 
burg under which, if either Germany or Russia were 
attacked, the other Power would stand ~“ benevolently 
neutral.” This agreement was not only concealed from all 
Europe, to which it involved consequences of prodigious 
importance, but from Austria and Italy, whose position 
and freedom of action it directly and seriously affected. 
As any first-class Power, either by imsult or by indirect 
menace, can compel any other first-class Power to declare 
war, the members of the Triple Alliance were left by the 
secret agreement in this position. Germany might, by 
menacing Belgium or affronting French susceptibilities, 
induce France to invade or threaten invasion, and France 
would then have been left to wage that war single-handed, 
Russia looking on the while in a spirit of friendliness for 
Germany. On the other hand, if Russia, by threatening 
Constantinople or Servia or Roumania, or by declaring 
herself protector of the Balkans, could induce Austria to 
declare war, Austria would be left: alone face to face with 
Russia, with Germany benevolently smiling at her situa- 
tion. As regards France, the opprobrium of such an 
arrangement rests of zourse on Russia, which, however, had 
at the time no treaty with Paris, and might regard herself 
as technically at liberty to make any agreements she 
pleased; but as regards Austria, she was a sworn ally of 
Germany, yet she was given up in certain contingencies to 
the only Power which could do her serious injury. 
Austria was in those contingencies to fight Russia all alone. 
It is vain to say that the contingencies could not occur, 
or that Austria had only to remain peaceful, for if that 
were the case, why was the agreement so carefully con- 
cealed from Vienna that its revelation even now creates 
there a shock of surprise and irritation? We say nothing 
of Italy, though Italy was equally abandoned, for 
no Power except France has any quarrel with Italy, 
and statesmen would say that as she could not be 
injured she had no right of complaint; but Austria 
was treated in a way which, to Austrians at all events, 
must appear indistinguishable from treachery. She 
was left exposed, unwarned, to a serious danger, against 
which, as she fancied, her treaties with Germany protected 
her. Her ally, in plain English, intended, if that course 
was the most profitable, to desert her, and say it was all 
her fault. No wonder there is surprise, not untinctured 
perhaps with dismay, at Vienna, or that the “feeling ” for 
Prince Bismarck should suddenly have grown cold. For 
—and this is not the least noteworthy part of the story— 
the agreement struck Count Caprivi as most objectionable, 
either from its immorality or the cumbrousness of the 
situation it created; and when, in 1890, it expired he 
advised the German Emperor against its renewal. 
Germany, therefore, is bound at present only by the 
Triple Alliance; and Austria expects, we see reason to 
believe, that if the development of the Eastern question 
forces her to declare war, she will be supported in that war 
by the whole strength of Central Europe. At all events, 
she will not be crushed into submission while her great 
ally smiles on Russia in “ benevolent neutrality.” 
Austria, therefore, it will be said, though left with a 
serious grievance, is now safe; but where is there a 





sufficient proof of that? Su that other agree 
ments have been made Pr Count Caprivi discs fared 
into private life. His conduct, it seems clear, A not 
endear him to his Emperor, and Prince Hohenlohe ig 
diplomatist trained in the traditions of the Bismarck 
school. It is at this point that, as it seems to us, the new 
revelation is so exceedingly important. It indicates not 
that Prince Bismarck was unscrupulous, or that Austria 
in: particular was taken in, but that these huge allian 
which so deeply affect the world, are rotten from the 
beginning. Their authors mean to abide by them if it is 
convenient and profitable, but not otherwise. They are so 
possessed with the notion that their duty is to their own 
country, and to no other, that in order to secure peace for 
her when peace is advantageous they will break an 
treaty binding them to go to war, and even secret] 
promise that if war arises they will “benevolently” stand 
aside. They are, in fact, governed entirely by self-interest, 
and hold treaties, like allies, to be merely pieces in a grand 
game of chess, which they have a right to sacrifice, if by 
sacrificing them they can see their way clearly to a mate, 
If that is their view—and certainly that is the view they ap- 
pear, whenever secrets are revealed, to have acted on—the 
“aloofness” or “isolation” or “selfishness” of Great Britain 
needs no further justification. Suppose we had joined the 
Triple Alliance, thus making ourselves, as we should have 
imagined, so secure that “ waste ” upon the Fleet was totally 
unnecessary, and had then discovered that Germany had 
secretly pledged herself, if we were at war with Russia, 
to look on with benevolence, not for her ally, but for that 
ally’s open and formidable enemy! Or suppose that after 
joining the Dual Alliance we found that France was 
secretly pledged, if Germany commenced a struggle with 
us for South Africa, to look on quietly, with a strong hope 
that Germany might succeed! It is hard enough to bear 
with an ally when he insists, as happened in 1856, that 
victory shall be followed by a premature peace; but at 
least there is peace and there is victory, and those are two 
pleasant things But to find not only that an ally was 
slack or useless, but that he had given written engage- 
ments binding him to stand aside, that, we imagine, would 
try British patience past endurance, and we should be in 
imminent risk of war with our allies before the war with 
our enemies had concluded. Isolation is safer than an 
ally of that kind, for in isolation we know at least what 
we have to encounter, recognise that we must depend on 
our own strength, and can if necessary agree that our task 
is beyond our powers. Austria between 1884 and 1890 
might have gone to war believing that she was protected 
to the northward by a friendly Power, only to find that 
she was as much alone with Russia as if Germany did 
not exist or were at war with France. That seems to us a 
position in which it was very nearly if not quite treacherous 
to place her, and one which the house of Hapsburg might 
with good reason bitterly resent. Its very existence as an 
Imperial house might have been threatened while the 
Emperor Francis Joseph believed it was sheltered from 
all storms, 


We are not discussing this matter, be it understood, as 
political purists. We entirely acknowledge that there are 
cases in which Governments, as trustees for their subjects, 
are bound to declare that circumstances have so changed 
since a particular treaty was signed, that it has become 
too obviously ruinous to be carried out. This is especially 
the case when one of two allied Powers is defeated and 
must either recede from its promises or run the risk of 
total ruin. The position of the defeated State is then that 
of a regiment which, having lost one-third or one-half of 
its men in an effort to storm a hill, refuses to keep its 
military pledges at the risk or with the certainty of being 
exterminated. It has done all that the unwritten Code 
upon which all engagements are based requires, and has 
a right to retire without disgrace. That is a very different 
matter from engaging in writing to regard the treaty 10 
certain contingencies as unwritten. Englishmen think, 
we know not with what justice, that the Belgians 
behaved badly at the battle of Waterloo, refusing to engage 
when ordered; but suppose it had been discovered that 
when they joined the British Army they had been under 
written engagements not to fire because, forsooth, 
Napoleon had not commenced the war. The cries of 
treachery would have been pretty loud. Or suppose 
when Piedmont joined us in 1855 that Count Cavour had 
made the behaviour of his men dependent on the question 
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whether the English were prosecuting the war upon good 
grounds or not. Prince Bismarck may reply that he only 

rovided against Austrian rashness, but to that there is 
an unanswerable rejoinder. Why, then, did he conceal 
from Austria the terms of his new engagement, terms 
which would have directly bound her over, if they were 
known, to moderation and good behaviour? If he meant 
that, his secrecy was against his policy, not in favour of it. 
The common-sense of ordinary men assures them that a 
secret agreement with rivals in business made behind the 
back of a partner in the concern means mischief to that 
partner somehow. ‘No, shouts the maker of Germany; 
‘it was mischief to France I meant. I intended to make 
her fight while St. Petersburg looked on.’ That is adroit 
if that is the excuse to be ultimately offered; but why, 
then, should not the Austrian Court he been permitted 
to know the agreement so far as it affected their own 
position? And above all, why should Count Caprivi or 
his master have given up such an invaluable security 
against an invasion from France ? 





THE NEW PRIMATE. 


T will be a new experience for the Church of England 
to have a gruff Archbishop after the stately grace of 
Archbishop Benson. We are not at all sure that it will 
be a bad experience for her. Piety has many different 
aspects, and so long as we get piety, it is an advantage 
rather than a misfortune for a Christian Church to learn 
how many different forms it can take. Archbishop Tait, 
like the new Primate, was a plain, straightforward man. 
He made one great mistake in supporting and helping to 
pass the Public Worship Regulation Act; but we hold 
that the Church of England learned a greater lesson from 
his mistake and the straightforward candour with which 
he laboured to undo the mischief he had done, than she 
could have learned from a Primate who had made no 
such mistake and no such reparation for it. Whatever 
else Archbishop Temple may be, he will be a man of 
energy, sense, and earnestness, and quite equal, like Arch- 
bishop Tait, to acknowledging and repairing his mistakes. 
If now and then he tramples on sensitive feelings, he will 
at least uphold the dignity of the Church, and make all 
his opponents recognise his manliness and statesmanlike 
qualities as well as his genuine piety He is an eager 
advocate of temperance, for he knows the terrible devasta- 
tion which intemperance has produced among the English 
poor, but he will not let his enthusiasm run away with 
him. He is, we regret to say, a staunch opponent of 
the policy of legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, though in that case we hold that the law of our 
chief Colonies would do almost as much for the English 
poor as any other change that could be made in their 
social condition, apart from the growth of strength and 
virtue in their own character. But Dr. Temple is strong 
enough to recognise the earnestness and good sense of 
those who support what he opposes, and too much of a 
statesman to offer a useless resistance to a change which 
is not only coming, but is coming from a deep respect for 
marriage and the desire to remove all restrictions which 
render our marriage-laws artifictally unpopular with the 
masses of the English people. We believe that Englishmen 
will find in Dr. Temple what is called a rough diamond, 
perhaps not the worse for being rough. A man who has 
done so much for the great diocese of London, in spite of 
a rather unprepossessing manner, and whose loss will 
be regretted by the vast majority both of the clergy and 
of the laity in that diocese who know anything at all of 
the character of his work, can hardly fail to increase the 
reverence felt for the national Church in which he is 
now to take the leading place. He has always been a 
sagacious labourer. And a sagacious labourer as Primate 
should strengthen the attachment of the labouring poor 
to the Church over which he is to preside. 

No doubt there is reason to regret that the new Primate 
will be seventy-five almost as soon as he enters on his new 
duties. But age is a relative thing, and Dr. Temple at 
seventy-five is younger than many a man ten years his 
junior. What we want most is a man of vigorous 
judgment as well as of vigorous piety to guide the Church 
of England during the sharp conflict with the spirit of 
secularism which must be faced in that battle for sound 
religious teaching in our primary schools that is just 
upon us, and this we have the most sanguine hope that 








Dr. Tmgle will prove to be. It is childish to bring u 
against the new Primate that early association of his wi 
a certain number of negative thinkers in “Essays and 
Reviews,” which was almost an accident, though perhaps 
ports a mistake. No one ever found any negative spirit in 
r. Temple’s own essay, though such a spirit penetrated the 
essays of more than one of his colleagues. No one who 
knows the Archbishop designate can for a moment identify 
him with that school of vapid Liberalism of which the 
volume of “ Essays and Reviews” was on the whole an 
expression. Dr. Temple has shown in the administration 
of his London diocese a deep religious earnestness and a 
profound respect for the intellectual backbone of Revela- 
tion which is absolutely at the opposite pole from ‘the 
theological school that loves to evaporate spiritual faith 
into a mist of feeling. He is even further removed 
from sympathy with the agnosticism of the late Rector 
of Lincoln College, than he is from the theology of 
Cardinal Vaughan. No man knows better how worth- 
less Christianity would be as a mere vapour of sentiment 
without historic fact and divine illumination at the founda. 
tions of it, than Dr. Temple. Both as Bishop of Exeter 
and as Bishop of London he has put a great gulf between 
himself and the more negative thinkers in “ Essays and 
Reviews.” 


When it is said that Dr. Temple has been appointed in 
order to guide the Church in dealing with the measure for 
raising the efficiency of the voluntary schools, people 
sometimes seem to infer that this is a political appoint- 
ment. We cannot at all agree with that view. The 
issue now at stake is really the question between 2 
religious and a secular education, and to our mind that 
is the question of the religion of the present as well as 
of the future. What we need at the present crisis is a 
leader in the Church of England who will both see 
the incalculable importance of religious teaching, and 
perceive that that importance depends not only on a 
sound view of what religious education means, but also 
on a sound view of what it does not mean, and a wise 
determination to make a genuine religious education as 
devoid as possible of offence to all those many religious 
minds which happen from various causes to find them- 
selves outside the fold of the national Church. The real 
hinge of the present difficulty is the cry for popular con- 
trol overall those schools which are to receive a fresh sub- 
vention, whether from the State or from the ratepayers, 
to enable them to keep pace with the education given in 
the better-managed Board-schools. The new Primate has 
gauged the full significance of the difficulty, and has 
hitherto been a steady and constant supporter of the 
principle of State-aid rather than rate-aid, because he 
has perfectly well understood how difficult it will be to 
defeat the demand for a ratepayers’ Board of Manage. 
ment if the rates are to supply the deficiency in the 
voluntary schools’ funds. But Dr. Temple is not finally 
committed on this question, and we are sure that there 
are not a few compromises which might prove hopeful, 
that have not as yet been sufficiently examined,—such, for 
instance, as the suggestion that though a general repre- 
sentation of the ratepayers would probably interfere fatally 
with the religious character of a school, the representation 
of the parents of the children received into the school, 
and therefore of adherents to the particular religious 
body which gives the religious education, would not be 
equally objectionable. We do not intend, of course, to 
enter on any of the minute questions to which difficulties 
of this kind lead, because we only wish to point out that 
Dr. Temple, earnest as he is in support of a thoroughly 
religious education, is just the man to take a strong 
common-sense view of difficulties of this kind, and not to 
set his face peremptorily against all compromise in the 
solution of them. It is obvious that the real crux of the 
question is the admissibility of teachers of secular sub- 
jects into the voluntary schools who do not belong to the 
Church or sect by which the school was established. 
And as it is obvious that if a wise temper pervades 
the management of these voluntary schools, it would be 
quite possible to accept very many well-qualified teachers 
of secular subjects who are not adherents of the par- 
ticular religious body that first opened the school, so 
long as they are imbued with a reverent and Christian 
spirit, the influence of an Archbishop of Canterbury 
possessed with a liberal though also a devout temper 
wanld be of the highest possible importance to the proper 
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conduct of this controversy. We cannot imagine any 
Archbishop less likely to infuse a narrow and bigoted 
temper into the discussion of such matters than the future 
Primate, for he is not only a practical man, but a man 
entirely incapable of wishing to measure the general piet 
and moral calibre of any one by the mere name of the Churc 
to which he belongs. And therefore we welcome the 
RE MEY of Dr. Temple to the first place in the Church 
of England, because he is likely to minimise the difficulties 
in the solution of the most embarrassing issue now before 
us. Without being in any sense an indifferentist or a 
depreciator of dogma, Dr. Temple is as wise as he is 
strong, and will not permit the narrower kind of bigotry 
to creep into any of his speeches on the most pressing 
religious question of the day. Though he will not 
allow the Church to drop her sound dogmatic teaching in 
the national schools, he will discuss the best means 
of reinforcing the resources of those schools in the 
spirit of a large-minded and thoroughly experienced 
statesman. Probably no other Bishop, whatever his gifts, 
would have been more competent than Dr. Temple to 
guide Churchmen wisely and well in the difficult choice of 
volicy which lies before them. 





THE EVE OF THE AMERICAN CRISIS. 


Ww? shall know by Thursday next at latest the result 

of the American election ; and as the crisis draws 
near, the interest, and in some classes the anxiety, felt on 
this side of the water becomes exceedingly deep. The 
body of the people do not feel it, though they have an 
unconscious stake in American prosperity ; but the whole of 
the cultivated class has slowly wakened up to a perception 
that the crisis is very grave, that Englishmen have trusted 
too implicitly to calculations prepared by politicians of the 
Eastern States, and that though the chances are still in 
favour of Mr. McKinley, the verdict of the entire Union 
remains absolutely uncertain. The freeholders of the Mid- 
West have the balance of power in their hands, and no 
one in America or England has any solid ground for con- 
fidence as to the direction in which, under a strictly secret 
ballot, they will throw their votes, They crowd to hear 
Mr. Bryan as Lancashire men once crowded to hear Mr. 
Gladstone, and though they are supposed to be as hostile 
to Socialism as all other freeholders, it is not certain that 
they are not still more hostile to what they deem the 
“tyranny of capital.” The callousness of the “Trusts” 
and “syndicates” and “mammoth millionaires” has 
aroused at last a passion of mingled hatred and envy which 
is not altogether unjustified, and which carries away 
hundreds of thousands, especially among the farmer class, 
who dislike the idea of repudiating contracts, and do not 
believe very strongly in either a silver or a gold millennium. 
This uncertainty directly affects in this country the holders 
of property believed to greatly exceed seven hundred 
nillions sterling—in itself a most serious fact, not 
to mention that all the banks have advanced money 
upon American securities—and there is an intellectual 
interest in the struggle which moves men who, like 
ourselves, have no pecuniary interest at stake. There is 
not a man in England competent to form an opinion who 
does not know that he is watching a grand crisis in a 
great experiment, the first determined attempt of a pure 
democracy to use the supreme legislative power in order 
to solve the economic problem which in Europe does not 
even approach solution. Can the masses of the poor be 
made comfortable without that direct pillage of the rich 
which would destroy civilisation ? That is the question 
asked everywhere, and to which Mr. Bryan and his 
followers declare that if all power is placed in their hands 
they can give an affirmative reply. In our judgment they 
cannot, for they are fighting the order of the universe, and 
not mere human laws; but they think they can, and the 
thought inspires them with an enthusiasm which may yet 
end in civil war. It is not on the Silver men that Mr. 
Bryan relies, but on the hosts of the discontented, and 
one ominous fact about the situation is now admitted 
even by his strongest opponents. The more Mr. Bryan 
swerves towards what is called in America Socialism, but 
what is really anti-capitalism pure and simple, the more 
do the farming freeholders display an inclination to 
place him in power. They are not anxious for a new 
heaven and a new earth, or at all events do not 
believe they can get one, and they would defend the prin- 





ciple of severalty in the possession of land if necessary 
with their rifles; but they want the rich to be deprived 
of part of their wealth and independence for the benefit 
of the poor; that is to say, in more exact language, they 
want a general reduction of all debts, the emission of 
masses of currency on State security—‘ so that there shal] 
be plenty of money ”’—measures which shall enable them 
to borrow cheaply, a complete and final prohibition of 
great combinations of capital for monopolising purposes, 
and severe national control of all means of communica- 
tion, directed avowedly to the benefit of producers and 
not of shareholders. Those are their concrete demands, 
the terms, as it were, of the treaty under which they will 
permit the wealthy to continue to exist, and those terms 
all mean in reality the same thing, that capital other than 
agricultural land is first of all to be severely amerced— 
““we will take half,” says an outspoken Bryanite this 
week—and then to be placed under control so severe that 
it shall never again assume its present position of advan. 
tage. The debtor is to be lord, not the creditor—that is 
in substance the cry of Chicago, which, strangely enough, 
would have sounded familiar and intelligible to every 
citizen of Rome two thousand five hundred years ago. 

They are misled, poor people, in their ends and in their 
means, for even the dominion of the Union, with all its 
fertility, cannot yield “easy circumstances” to seventy 
millions of people, and if it could the destruction of 
credit would not help towards the securing of those cir- 
cumstances ; but it is too late to discuss those considera- 
tions now. We want to-day to call attention once more, 
on the very eve of the vote, to the marvellous fact vaat 
the latent struggle which pervades and shakes all Europe 
has first become open battle in America,—that is, in a 
land where every man may claim one hundred and sixty 
acres, where there are no “ authorities ” not elected by the 
people, where all legal inequalities have disappeared, 
where the standing army is invisible, and as against the 
people powerless, where the rights of free speech, free 
printing, free meeting, and free association can be and 
often are pushed to their logical extreme, and where out- 
side an imperceptible section of a few big cities the 
“strong conscription” of actual liability to hunger 
cannot be said to exist. These mortgaged farmers, these 
angry artisans, these raging labourers have pork and 
beans and tea enough to satisfy all needs of the cor- 
poreal man. Coxey’s Army, that strange repetition of 
the medieval armies of the ragged, marched half across 
the Union, and lost no member because of positive want 
of food. We do not wonder when we recall these things 
that many Americans even now cannot believe in the up- 
rising, and that many Englishmen, though they believe in 
it, believe that it will be “ put down” like a London riot 
among the “unemployed.” Nevertheless, there is the 
fact—for, beaten or victorious, nobody doubts that votes 
by the million will be thrown for Mr. Bryan—and in some 
dim, nebulous way, like men peering through a fog, we 
think we perceive the reason. It is not the men who are 
paralysed by suffering who rise in mutiny, but the men 
who, though suffering, retain the strength to be vindictive. 
The discontented sections of the masses in America 
are not hungry, but they are thirsty, thirsty for more 
comfort, more freedom from care, more command of the 
things which to them make up the dignity of life. They 
think that their creditors get all things that it is pleasant 
to have, security from ruin among them, and they are 
rising to demand “their share,” under the menace, ex- 
press or implied, of creating a revolution, with the meta- 
phorical, if not actual, guillotining of the rich. This is 
the meaning of their struggle, and for all who are humane, 
as well as for all who care for the safety of civilisation, it 
must be, as it is fast becoming, one of absorbing interest. 
Our readers may rely on it that, far off as Chicago seems, 
Mr. Bryan could not win in the struggle of which Chicago 
is the pivot, without the reflex effect of his election being 
perceptible in every society in Europe. In Paris, in 
Berlin, in Vienna, even in London, there are scores of 
thousands who would find in the conditions of distressed 
American life a scene of comparative comfort, and if they 
see their brethren win ;—fortunately they will wait to see 
the end, and the end of a dream is always waking. 

We repeat, fortunately for the last time, that we do not 
expect tosee Mr. McKinley defeated. The combined force 
of economic reasoning, with which large classes in America 
are as familiar as Scotchmen, of the old Biblical morality, 
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and of a healthy pride which dictates adherence to con- 
tracts even if they hurt, will, we sincerely believe, place 
Mr. Bryan, in spite of the amazing glamour he has cast 
over the Western men, in a minority sufficient to allow 
the ordinary working of the Constitution. But we do 
expect that the popular vote will be more equally divided 
than the Times’ correspondent thinks, that all existing 

arties will practically be pulverised, nobody voting merely 
becuase of his party allegiance, and that for four years to 
come the struggle for ascendency will be sharp enough to 
absorb all American thought andenergy. It is fortunate 
for the Republic that the cleavage is not on geographical 
lines, a8 it was in 1860, and that no State could call out 
its children en masse on one side or the other. Bryanism, 
like early Christianity, divides households, not peoples, 
and therefore, however deadly the struggle, the Republic 
will survive. But that it will be tried by a trial that will 
search its reins more severely even than the Civil War of 
1860-64, we cannot affect to doubt. Capital is a necessity 
of civilisation; but after all, institutions have their own 
logic, and the American Republic was not established and 
saved at the cost of a million lives and a thousand 
millions sterling in order that it might produce Vander- 
bilts in crops. 





THE EVIL PLIGHT OF THE RADICALS. 


R. LABOUCHERE’S speech on Tuesday at North- 
ampton betrays the helplessness of the Radical 

arty as clearly as it shows Mr. Labouchere’s own fixed 
determination to ignore the straits into which he and his 
colleagues have been led by their temporary triumph over 
the mind of their great Liberal leader. So long as the 
Irish phalanx had still something to hope from the 
Liberals, it was always possible to secure their help 
for any policy which promised the Irish tenant-farmers a 
new instalment of what they regarded as justice, without 
repelling the great mass of English Liberals. But when 
once Mr. Gladstone had accepted all their demands, had 
dazzled their minds with the glitter of false hopes, had 
gone to the very verge of placing England under the heel 
of Ireland, and had failed, it became virtually impossible 
to obtain any solid alliance with the Liberals except at 
the *price’ which Mr. Gladstone had offered and had 
fouid himself unable to pay. For an Irish Home-ruler 
now to content himself with anything less than Mr. 
Gladstone had professed himself so eager to concede, looks 
almost like deliberate disloyalty to Ireland, and yet all 
the clear-eyed Liberals are perfectly aware that if they 
offer anything like the same price for the Irish alliance 
again, they will: alienate a great deal more help in Great 
Britain than they will gain om. the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. The consequence is what we have just 
seen in Hast Bradford,—a great difficulty in obtaining any 
Liberal candidate with a reasonable chance of carrying the 
constituency. Ifthe candidate k silent on Irish Home- 
rule, the Irish phalanx.-holds: , and gives no aid. If 
he follows the example of the last.ten years of Liberalism, 
and. pledges himself to the Irish. party, he prevents a host 
of Liberal voters from lending..him their assistance, or 
perhaps drives them over to the Unionist side. The truth is 
that the Radicals during the lastiten years have mastered 
the Liberal party, and yet have not carried the country 
with them. “The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and they are not saved.” A period of paralysis lies before 
them ; they are obliged to fall back, like Mr. Labouchere, 
on a Barmecide’s feast on dreams. Mr. Labouchere 
tells his constituents that if only Mr. Gladstone had been 
urged to appeal to the country, with “ War against the 
House of Lords” inscribed upon his banner, he would 
have carried everything before him. Well, that is like the 
dream of a famine-struck man, who sees the most tempting 
banquet spread out before his eyes, but somehow is 
never able to taste the delicious viands on which he 
gazes in his tantalising vision, We are very doubtful 
whether Mr. Labouchere: himself heartily believes his 
Own assurance. He believes that he believes it, 
but that is very different. from real belief. It is 


fortunate for him that he has in Northampton a con- 
stituency quite too honestly attached to him, to open their 
eyes when he wants them to keep their eyes shut. But he 
must be conscious when he reads over his speeches on the 
following morning,—if he is injudieious enough to do 
80,—how little but Tantalus-visions.he has to offer in 











return for their loyal support. It is like one of the 
sentences in the old exercise-books for teaching the 
syntax of the optative mood: “If Mr. Gladstone’s offer 
to go to the country with a cry against the House of Lords 
for rejecting the Home-rule Bill, had been accepted, what 
a triumphant and prosperous party the Radicals would 
be.” How like that is to the old sentence which always 
seemed intended to tantalise some unhappy slave. “If I 
had had a mina I would have given it to the slave.” But, 
then, unluckily the supposed nominative to the sentence 
had not a mina, and the slave therefore went minaless 
away ; and so, too, the Northampton electors must have 
felt it very cold comfort to be told that if the Liberal 
Cabinet of 1893 had accepted an offer which Mr. Gladstone 
was supposed to have made,—we very much doubt whether 
asa matter of fact he ever really made it,—the Radicals 
would now have been as triumphant as their hearts 
could wish. Triumphs in the optative mood are very 
peor fare indeed for any but the most devoted of political 
ollowers. 


The truth is that the Radical party should never have 
been allowed to achieve the victory over the moderate 
Liberals which has reduced them to this miserable plight. 
They should have been content with the assurance which 
they always received, that “the tail wagged the dog,” to 
use Lord Dundreary’s amusing old paradox: As a matter 
of fact, it never did wag the dog, but then it was always 
assumed that it did, and whenever the moderates grew a 
little more Radical than usual, and moved from side to 
side in sympathy with the movements of the Radical tail, 
it was quite natural and excusable to give that as 
evidence that “ the tail was stronger than the dog.” But 
now when it has become so perfectly and conspicuously 
evident that the dog can control the proceedings of its own 
tail, it is poor child’s-play going on with the fiction that 
if something had happened which never did happen, and 
perhaps was never within measurable distance of happen- 
ing, something else would have happened which has not 
happened, and certainly has not been within measurable 
distance of happening. The true function of :the: Radical 
party is to keep fairly before the mind of the Liberal 
party the advantages to be gained by those stronger 
measures which at present the Liberals do not approve, 
but which they might possibly come to approve, if the 
evils which engender the wish for them in the minds 
of the Radicals, cannot be got rid of by milder means. We 
are quite ready to admit that supposing the House of 
Lords had proved to be very obstructive to measures 
which the general mass of the moderate Liberals desired, 
it would soon have become a very. practicable policy to 
insist on the reform of the House of Lords. But when 
Mr. Labouchere assures his constituents and tries to 
assure himself, that at the very moment when the House 
of Lords had rendered the country the great. service of 
counteracting the vote of the minute majority which Mr. 
Gladstone’s great personal gifts and greater personal ser- 
vices had gained for him in the constituencies, and of 
securing a fresh breathing-space before conceding the 
vast constitutional revolution which Mr. Gladstone 
demanded, the couniry would have been willing to abolish 
the House of Lords by way of repaying that great service, 
he is acting like the man who on half-awaking from a 
pleasant dream, endeavours to go to sleep again that he may 
dream his dream out. The Radicals have had their orgy, 
and they have failed. For a long time to come they 
will exert little power in the country, and perhaps still 
less power in the House of Commons. They would do 
well, we think, to treat the Irish Home-rule question as 
one on which the country has, at least for the present, pro- 
nounced a final verdict, and to decline to reopen it. That 
would deprive them for the present of the Irish allianee, 
but only for the present. So soon as the Irishmen saw 
that they could gain any boon for Ireland by rejoining the 
Radicals they would rejoin them without insisting on the 
full price of a return to the: Home-rule policy. And the 
Radicals would, moreover, recover the influence with the 
moderates, which they have for the present lost, if they 
were to cut away the dead weight of this hopeless demand. 
The country as a whole is never for extreme measures; 
but measures which seem extreme in one generation some- 
times seem moderate and reasonable in the next. It is, 
wethink, the eue of the Radicals to be politicians who 
keep their eye upon the future, and try to prepare the 
country for ideas which have not yet conquered anv but 
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forecasting minds. ‘That was the policy which the Radicals 
abandoned when they went headlong into the Home-rule 
camp at the beckoning of Mr. Gladstone. Let them 
resume that old and wise policy of watching carefully the 
set of all the more profound political tendencies, instead 
of endeavouring to reinforce a gulf-stream by mere agita- 
tion, or to ignore those cold currents which sweep down 
from the Arctic regions towards the tropics of the political 
world. 





THE RECENT RISE IN WHEAT. 


FORTNIGHT ago the Baltic was in a state of excite- 
ment such as had not been seen since times of war- 
like disturbance, and the price of wheat rushed upwards 
in a manner that seemed to justify fears of famine. This 
state of excitement, almost of panic, has not continued, 
and the quotation has relapsed to a certain extent ; 
experts, however, consider that this weakness is merely 
temporary, being caused by the haste of the American 
producers to draw gold from Europe by selling their 
wheat, and that the present quotation is most likely to be 
steadily maintained, and perhaps improved on, as the 
demand from all parts of the world makes itself felt. It 
was pointed out by the well-informed Commercial Chronicle 
of New York that the chief reason for the sensational 
upward movement was the fact that East India “ must 
for some time to come fall out of the ranks as a source of 
supply for the world’s markets. Indeed, India is at this 
moment drawing upon external stocks for the satisfaction 
of her own wants...... If the seeding-time now begin- 
ning should prove as unfavourable as it seems likely to be, 
the shipment of wheat to the Dependency will probably 
continue. For several months to come, therefore, India 
must be reckoned rather as a buyer than a seller 
in the external wheat markets.” In 1895 it appears 
that India sent Great Britain nearly 9,000,000 cwt. 
of wheat, so that her appearance as a buyer, com- 
bined with short crops in Russia and Australasia and a 
strong demand from South Africa, where the high price 
of bread-stuffs is causing fierce discontent from Cape Town 
to Mashonaland, shows clearly enough that no material 
fall in the price of cereals is to be expected. 

Now, the day has gone past when the price of bread 
food was a matter of supreme importance in the United 
Kingdom. Adam Smith wrote that “in consequence of 
the extension of agriculture, the land of every country 
produces a much greater quantity of vegetable than of 
animal food, and the labourer everywhere lives chiefly upon 
the wholesome food that is cheapest and most abundant. 
Butcher’s meat, except in the most thriving countries, or 
where labour is most highly rewarded, makes but an insig- 
nificant part of his subsistence. ..... The money price 
of labour depends much more upon the average money 
price of corn, the subsistence of the labourer, than 
upon that of butcher’s meat, or any other part of the 
rude produce of the land.” We have changed all that 
nowadays, at least as far as the inhabitants of these 
islands are concerned, and the number of marriages and 
suicides now vary not with the price of food, but with the 
volume of our export trade. The upholders of the 
“ living-wage” doctrine would be surprised by the effect 
on wages if the minimum were actually reduced to the 
level at which subsistence is possible, the level indicated 
by Adam Smith, and still general in many parts of 
Europe; but when they talk of a living wage what they 
mean is a living-in-comfort-with-a-wife-and-family wage, 
and the latter-day labourer has progressed far beyond any 
connection with the price of bread. We can vouch for the 
fact that a lady who suggested to a charwoman that the 
latter’s husband, a dock-labourer out of work, should 
take his meals with the servants in her kitchen, received 
the reply, “ You see, ma’am, you buy the American beef, 
and my husband doesn’t like it.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this very welcome proof of the 
improvement in the position of labour, the price of cereals 
is still a highly important matter from the point of view 
of our trade as a whole. According to “ The Statesman’s 
Year-Book,” we imported in 1895 some 180,000,000 ewt. of 
cereals and flour, or if we put the matter in what is, after 
all, its most important light from the point of view of our 
external trade, we spent last year no less than £49,718,252 
on grain and flour imported. Such being the figures of 
our cereal food-bill, it is evident that a rise of nearly 








50 per cent. in the price of wheat comes to money. All 
this is very satisfactory to the wheat-grower, both 
domestic and foreign, and we can only hope that both at 
home and abroad the farmer who had not sold his crop 
“forward,” but had foreseen the chance of a rise, hag 
now pocketed the increment, instead of leaving it to the 
wholesale dealer, the broker, and the “bull” speculator, 
No one is likely to grudge the agricultural classes this 
tardy stroke of luck after years of declining prices, which 
have seriously narrowed the area of land under wheat 
in England; but the present advance comes rather in. 
opportunely both for trade and finance, and its effect, 
especially upon the latter, may have some very in. 
teresting results. With regard to trade, though wages no 
longer depend exclusively on the price of bread-stuffs, it ig 
obviously impossible that the labourer should have to pay 
a higher price for what is still an important part, though 
no longer the whole, of his subsistence, without en- 
deavouring to make his employer pay the difference in the 
bill. And though the rise in wheat has not yet raised its 
price above a point which would in former days have been 
considered ruinously low from the farmer’s point of view, 
we must not forget that the bakers, who did not always unite 
to lower the price of bread in fair proportion to the fall in 
the raw material, have at once taken advantage of the rise 
to advance their retail prices. Under these circumstances 
we are likely to hear before long that the labour organisa- 
tions are beginning to become restive, and the present 
marked activity of trade certainly gives them a very 
favourable opportunity for pressing a demand for higher 
wages. It remains to be seen, however, how far the 
recent improvement of trade can be maintained if any 
material rise in wages is insisted on, and there are, of 
course, endless possibilities of friction from want of tact 
on either side if once this new element in the wages-bill 
becomes a subject for serious discussion. Cheap food and 
cheap coal are after all the most important elements in 
the prosperity of our industrial enterprises, and we can 
only hope that the politicians who are inclined to coquet 
with various forms of Protection will learn and digest the 
lessons that will be expounded by events if the price of 
bread is materially affected during the coming winter. 
For instance, how should we fare now if the establishment 
of an Imperial Customs Union had forced us to look to 
home-production and the Canadian surplus to fill our own 
mouths and supply the needs of India ? 

From the point of view of finance, the rise in cereals 
has a very interesting effect in adding considerably to the 
amount of gold that the United States can draw from 
Europe, where the supply of the metal has already been 
seriously diminished in the chief centres. The United 
States have already, according to the Commercial Chronicle, 
accumulated a balance in their favour of nearly sixteen 
millions sterling between the beginning of July and the 
end of September, and the same authority states that 
“no doubt merchandise imports for the rest of the 
calendar year will continue small and exports large. 
Under such circumstances foreign exchange ought to rule 
low for another month at least. But conditions 
subsequent to the elections cannot be forecast ; they may be 
materially changed by the movements of capital.” It 
is, however, fairly obvious that, apart from politics, there 
is a very strong case for further large movements of gold 
to the United States. A balance in their favour of nearly 
sixteen millions was accumulated from July to September 
inclusive, and we have only shipped some ten or eleven 
millions in gold towards settling it. They intend, 
apparently, to continue restricting their purchases of 
European goods till the end of the year, and in the mean- 
time the rise in wheat has increased our indebtedness to 
them. As to politics, whatever the result, shipments of 
gold from here are still probable,—in one case, because a 
panic and a scramble for gold would make the Americans 
sell goods still faster, and pay a premium on the metal; 
in the other, because a revival of industrial activity and a 
return of confidence would also attract British bullion. 
The rise in wheat thus tends to disturb European money- 
markets at a moment that is most inopportune for several 
needy borrowers, for instance, the Spanish Government 
and the Chartered Company, and it tells against the 
general belief that the reign of dear money is likely to be 
short. Prophecies concerning money are a mistake, but 
we may safely say that present indications are not in favour 
ef a reaction in Lombard Street. 
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Lastly, the rise in wheat and the accompanying weakness 
of silver have an instructive bearing on economic theory. 
It is not only Mr. Bryan who has been deprived of one of 
his most effective arguments. English bimetallists have 
been just as vehement as he in asserting that the 
“ruinously” low price of wheat is the direct result of 
the “demonetisation” of silver, and that only by the 
restoration of the double standard can cereals be raised 
up to their former value. And yet now wheat has shot 
up like @ rocket, though silver is still demonetised and at 
a very low price. 





ASIATIC BANKERS. 


HAT Englishmen should not understand fully either 

T Asiatic theology or philosophy is natural enough, for 

both are based upon assumptions which, whether true or 

false, the Western mind refuses to accept; but it is alittle 

odd that, with their immense Asiatic interests, they should 

understand so little of Asiatic methods of conducting 

business. The majority of them, we believe, fancy that 

there is little internal trade in Asia, and that what there 

is is conducted by wandering dealers scarcely better than 

pedlars, and by small local capitalists in the towns and 

villages. Both classes truly exist; but there is another 
class behind both,—the bankers, who, in Asia as in 

Europe, “finance” the traders, and keep together those 
reservoirs of capital without which commerce on any large 

scale cannot be carried on. In every part of Asia, orderly 

or disorderly, in Afghanistan or the Khanates, for in- 
stance, as in India or China, there will be found in each 
province or great centre of business a man who bears to 
the traders of that province, and sometimes far beyond its 
confines, the relation which the Barings used to bear to 
the firms they favoured. The man is sometimes a Jew, 
sometimes a Parsee, sometimes an Armenian, but more 
usually a native of the land; he is the head of a firm, 
usually composed of relations only, which, having by local 
or other trade accumulated a capital, has turned banker, 
and furnishes means to a multitude of smaller and more 
active traders. He is invariably, for patent reasons, a man 
of intelligence, he is usually far better informed than his 
neighbours, and he sometimes lives in what Orientals con- 
sider splendid style. This is not, however, universal, the 
great native banker in Bengal in the Fifties, who was 
supposed to possess four millions, and certainly pos- 
sessed two, for he showed that amount in bonds 
to his doctor, living as simply as any English clerk. 
All Asiatic commerce, small and great, is based upon 
“advances ”—usually upon personal security—and these 
men make them, sometimes in astonishingly large 
amounts. They are repaid as a rule not in money but 
in goods, so that nearly every banker is also a great trader, 
and reaps a double return for his money, the interest on 
his advance, and the profit, often very great, upon the 
sale of his goods. Sir Albert Abdallah David Sassoon, 
for instance, the great Jew banker of Bombay, who 
died at Brighton on Saturday, was head of a house 
which, besides other immense transactions, managed the 
greater part of the trade between Central Asia and 
Western India in this way. Hundreds of wild-looking 
men from Eastern Persia, Khorassan, the Khanates, and 
Afghanistan would appear one by one in the Sassoons’ 
Bombay office, would ask for “advances,” sometimes in 
very considerable amounts, and would depart with their 
cash, leaving behind them, we are assured, no tangible 
assets whatever. As sure, however, as the passes were 
safe they would reappear bringing wool, skins, dyes, 
shawls, turquoises, jewels, dried fruits, drugs, or 
whatever they had promised to bring, in quantities which 
amply repaid the risk the firm had run, a risk great 
in times of violence, but in many years inappreciable, for 
men of this kind knew well that to “ fail the Sassoons” 
would be to lose the very possibility of trading again, and 
unless killed or overwhelmed by unavoidable misfortune 
they never failed. The profit, of course, on a trade of 
this kind, which in the aggregate amounts sometimes 
to £350,000 a year, is very great, and the wealth thus 
accumulated is lent out at high interest to traders 
or nobles or Princes in ways which Asiatic bankers 
know how to make secure. Indeed the insecurity, when 
the business is controlled by men with adequate nerve, 
information, and judgment of personal character, is less 
than Englishmen imagine, for it is one of the mysteries 





of the Asiatic character, with its low morale, that in certain 
kinds of business nobody ever cheats. They have been 
taught by centuries of experience that, if they do, business 
must stop, and consequently, as the carriers of Asia have 
carried boxes of specie for centuries without ever stealing 
a box, so the traders in certain branches of their business 
resolutely keep faith. Asia, for instance, is covered with 
bills of exchange, usually written on a kind of hard tissue- 
paper, which can be wrapped up almost to invisibility, or 
carried in a quill, couched in words often unintelligible 
except to bankers, and sometimes, we have been assured, 
unsigned. Nevertheless, unless the world stops, those 
bills will be paid. In ten years, during which he 
received some two thousand of these flimsies a 
year, often from places and men whose names he 
did not know, the writer of these words never knew 
a bill of the kind dishonoured, and repeatedly knew them 
to be cashed by firms upon which they were not drawn. 
A fidelity based on intellectual, not moral, considerations 
marks the whole of Asiatic trade, among Asiatics—it is 
not so conspicuous when they are dealing with Europeans 
—and is one reason why the banker is almost invariably 
either an individual, or the dictator of a firm composed of 
relatives. No joint-stock coparcenary could have either 
the energy or the personal character required, and as a 
matter of fact, we believe, some attempts made by ordinary 
European banks to obtain the high interest paid on loans 
in Asia have resulted in annoying failure, and declara- 
tions that all Asiatic borrowers are scoundrels. 


There are two puzzles connected with Asiatic banking 
of which we have never yet seen a clear solution. Why 
does Surajah Dowlah not plunder Omichund? The 
Prince is often a scoundrel who would rob his mother, 
he has practically absolute power to seize and torture 
the banker, and he wants the banker’s wealth dread- 
fully, but as a rule he does not touch it. He bor- 
rows, it is true, on inadequate security, and at in- 
convenient times, but he always pays back, if not in cash, 
then in privileges, agencies, monopolies, or rights of trade 
which the banker knows perfectly well how to turn into 
money. Omichund is not raised to high office, and not 
externally honoured; but he is let alone, is constantly 
consulted by the Prince and his great servants, and often, 
being of necessity both intelligent and specially well- 
informed, acquires quite extraordinary influence, and can 
protect travellers as no other man in the State can do. 
We are not sure that a safe conduct from the Sassoons 
would not be more valid at Teheran, or even on the 
Steppes, than any similar document from any European 
Power save the Czar or the Indian Viceroy. The truth is, 
we suppose, that ruling Asiatics have been taught by the 
experience of ages that it does not do to quarrel with the 
bankers, that the richer the individual is the more valuable 
he is as a friend, that the class never forgives an outrage 
on one of its members, and that to be boycotted by 
financiers is, if you have mutinous troops to pay, whims 
to carry out, and a harem to keep contented and in luxury, 
too inconvenient. The other puzzle is what the bankers 
in States outside British protection do with their reserves. 
Most of their wealth is in motion, in bills of exchange, in 
advances, in loans, but they arecompelled by the necessities 
of credit and other causes to keep large reserves, and where, 
in places where stocks and shares are unknown or un- 
saleable, do they keep them? Sir Walter Scott believed 
that the Jewish trading-bankers of the Middle Ages, whose 
position was almost exactly that of Asiatic bankers now, 
kept stores of wealth in vaults guarded by trustworthy 
dependants, and we suspect, without absolutely knowing, 
that his imagination guided him aright. That is certainly 
the plan adopted by Asiatic Princes, as witness the well- 
known Scindiah case, when four millions in cash was found 
within the house, and it may well be the plan adopted by 
the bankers also. They probably keep off ordinary thieves, 
as the late Mr. Jennings asserted that his “ millionaire” 
hero in New York did, by paying blackmail, just as their 
subordinate traders pay blackmail to the dangerous chiefs 
of the Passes, but the fidelity of their dependants remains 
a marvel. Besso, as Mr. Disraeli called the banker in 
“Tancred,” will have a quarter of a million in gold and 
jewels hidden away somewhere, twenty persons will know 
or suspect the hiding-place, and the treasure will be 
as safe as if stored in the Bank of England or the 
corridors of one of the Safe Deposit Companies. There 
are banking firms in Asia which have iasted for two 
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centuries and have never been betrayed, though they 
have nevér during that period enriched a dependant not 
of their.own blood. We dare say there are- bankers in 
England who could say the same, but think, in lands 
where all power is non-moral and is always seeking 
money, what that says for the class. There is not a 
great mercantile “house” in Asia, the continent of 
violence, chicanery, and wrong, without clerks and ser- 
‘-vants whom neither terror nor,bribery would tempt to 
betray the firm. When Europeans understand the reason 


of that they will be able to build up native administra-. 


tions whieh will not betray them, or desert them, or 
prostitute the irresistible power of the white men for 
purposes of private gain. They do not understand it yet. 





MR. GREENWOOD ON LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


R. FREDERICK GREENWOOD has contributed 
to the Cornhill Magazine a singularly interesting 
estimate of Lord Beaconstield. It may be read with 
an equal intellectual assent by the admirers and the 
assailants of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. It has to do 
simply with those mental—and occasionally physical— 
characteristics about which, now that the flame of con- 
temporary passion has died down, there is no real differ- 
ence of opinion. It is quite possible to admit Disraeli’s 
extraordinary political insight, his remarkable faculty of 
Wieiiction, bis accurate judgment of the course and 
tendency of events, without in the least believing that the 
use he made of these gifts was the best possible or the 
best in any sense. Mr. Greenwood, as we all. know, 
thinks not only that he saw very far into the future, but 
that the measures which his foresight suggested to him 
were such as ought to have been the outcome of his 
survey of the political horizon. But it is not necessary to 
go this length with Mr. Greenwood in order to enjoy and 
appreciate the exceptional valueof Mr. Greenwood’s recollec- 
tions and the substantial accuracy of his sketch. In these 
respects his article will commend itself to clear-sighted 
opponents as much as to discerning friends. He brings 
before us the man as he was,—a strange combination 
of divergent and almost contradictory characteristics, a 
Jew who was yet an English statesman, an English states- 
man who could yet, with undisguised satisfaction, trace 
back his origin to “ the antiquity, splendour, and mystery 
of the whole Semitic East.” 

For about this last feature in his character there can 
be no doubt whatever. “ Descendant,” says Mr. Green- 
wood, “ of a Semitic tribe, he was a Jew, and thoroughly 
aJew” There was about him at once the intellectual 
power of which the Jewish race has supplied so many 
rare examples, and the bizarre taste in externals—and in 
more than externals—which the world has long learned to 
associate with the ordinary members of the race. Itis quite 
possible that Disraeli’saffectations, and especially hisaffecta- 
tions in dress, were part of a deliberate plan to make himself 
conspicuous. But that he should have chosen such a way 
that he should, for example, when he wished, as undoubtedly 
at five-and-twenty he did wish, to make an impression upon 
such men as the two Bulwers and Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, have come to the dinner-party at which he was 
to meet two of them for the first time in “green velvet 
trousers, a canary-coloured waistcoat, low shoes with silver 
buckles, lace at his wrists, and his hair in ringlets,” 
would have been conclusive evidence of his race even 
if it had stood alone. A young man with less con- 
fidence in himself, or with less pride of origin, would 
have tried to make himself like an ordinary Englishman. 
But Disraeli was proud of being a Jew, while at the same 
time he was keenly sensible of the drawbacks of being a 
Jew. We may be sure that he had early taken counsel 
with himself as to the best means of overcoming these 
drawbacks, and that his intellectual acuteness had at once 
shown him that as any attempt to conceal his origin would 
argue folly as well as meanness, his true course was to 
exaggerate those characteristics of his race which would 
from the first make him conspicuous and observed. If he 
could once draw the eyes of men upon himself, he was 
conscious that he had that in him which would not easily 
let them go. 

Mr, Greenwood had very special opportunities of 
observing Lord Beaconsfield,—indeed, there were very few 
who were taken so much into his confidence. If ever the 
history of the Disraeli Cabinet comes to be written, before 








the private papers of its chief are given to’ the world, it ig 
to the pages of the Pall Mall Gazette during those eventful 
years that the historian will turn for hints which shall at 
least suggest interpretations of much that is perplexing or 
unintelligible. One such explanation is given in thig 
article. It is offered by Mr. Greenwood in ‘support of 
his contention that Disraeli’s few friendships were most 
warm and affectionate. Colonel Home was an Engineer 
officer of great distinction, who died during the Rusgo. 
Turkish War. It happened that Mr. Greenwood was to see 
the Prime Minister “at that haunted house, No.10 Downing 
Street,” the very next day. His first word to his visitor 
‘was, ‘You have seen the bad news.’ The voice wag so 
agitated that I wondered for an instant what national 
calamity I had overlooked, and was now to hear of. ‘You 
know that Home is gone?’ he added, and then, in the 
same unexpected voice, broke into many expressions of 
affectionate admiration. The word that struck me most 
was, ‘I destined him to great command.’ So speaking, he 
sat down by the fireplace as if quite overcome. Then he 
was silent, and the silence was such that for a time I did 
not like to look in his direction. When I did so, I saw 
that the hands extended on his knees were flapping up and 
down from the wrist in a well-known movement of distress, 
and that the tears were rolling down the awful ruin which, 
even in those days, his face had become.” Besides the 
purpose for which Mr. Greenwood primarily uses this 
story, there is another for which it is equally valuable. 
The conversation did not end at this point. Disraeli went 
on to explain the use to which he had proposed to put 
Colonel Home,—to which, indeed, in a preparatory and 
experimental way, he had put him already. He had sent 
Home to Asia Minor in order that he might work outa 
complete plan of campaign. The British forces were to 
make Iscanderoon, “immediately opposite the most 
easterly point of Cyprus,” their port of debarkation, 
and “to take their main position along the Asian 
shore of the Bosphorus.” Thus, Lord Beaconsfield, 
instead of living from hand to mouth, as most people 
at that time supposed him to be doing, had a definite 
policy in his head to the carrying-out of which the initial 
steps had already been taken. ‘When he had done 
speaking of Home and his work in Asia,” Mr. Greenwood 
goes on, “ he said, ‘ But then (flinging out his hands) you 
know what happened. My colleagues would not have it. 
What you don’t know is that at last I was so much alone 
that I had but one voice with me in the Cabinet.’ ” 


This striking story suggests an inquiry to which Mr. 
Greenwood does not to our mind supply a conclusive 
answer. The resistance Lord Beaconsfield encountered in 
his own Cabinet must have filled his soul with bitterness. 
Not only did he see designs which he thought essential to 
the safety of the Empire in which, detached and un- 
English as he was, he still took the keenest interest, 
thwarted and laid aside, but he knew that by all save a 
very few persons he was credited with having no designs, 
—with being content to remain an agitated but helpless 
spectator of great events with which he was consciously 
powerless to cope. If he could have published the facts 
to the world, if he could have printed the Ministerial 
division-lists after each meeting of the Cabinet, he might 
have minded this less. The real cause of his inaction 
would then have been known, and he might have 
found in the sympathy of his personal followers, and 
in his conviction that the future would justify him 
rather than the majority of his colleagues, some com- 
pensation for being overruled. But this source of com- 
fort was closed to him by the rule of Cabinet secrecy. 
The decision must appear to be that of the Prime 
Minister, though it was in fact that of the majority which 
had outvoted him. Still there was one way of escape 
open to him. Lord Russell once told some Parliamentary 
Committee that the difference between the Prime Minister 
and every other Minister was that if they differed too 
completely to go on acting together, the Prime Minister 
always stayed in and the other Minister always went out. 
Now the point that puzzles us is just this—Why, when 
Disraeli was convinced of what ought to be done, and at 
the same time unable to do it, did he not give his col- 
leagues the choice between submission and resignation, 
and, when they chose the latter, reform his Cabinet with 
men likeminded with himself? Mr. Greenwood’s answer 
is that “he would have been laughed at from one end of 
the Kingdom to the other had he given public utterance 
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to his anticipations.” We are not at all sure of that. We 
are inclined to think that there was a time—we quite 
admit that it did not last long—at which the issue of such 
an appeal, made as Lord Beaconsfield could have made it, 
would have been, to say the least, very uncertain. He 
might not have carried the country with him, but on the 
other hand, he certainly might have done so, and even at 
the worst it would surely have been more congenial to his 
tastes and better for his reputation to have been defeated 
on a political issue of the first moment than to await the 
swing of the pendulum which in the end landed him just 
where a bolder policy could at the worst have landed him. 
We feel either that we do not know all the facts with 
which Lord Beaconsfield had to deal, or that there was 
some element in his character which in this particular 
juncture led him to act in a way that hardly corresponds 
to the other elements with which the world is better 
acquainted. But if Mr. Greenwood does not clear up this 
difficulty, he has none the less painted, if not the truest, 
the most striking, because the most appreciative, portrait 
of this strange and solitary figure that has yet been given 
us. 








THE BETTER ASPEOTS OF INTOLERANCE. 


E are glad to see the able defence of Sir Thomas More 

which the Quarterly Review has put forth against the 
charge that he had no objection to persecution in the con- 
crete though he advocated universal tolerance in the abstract. 
In point of fact, as the Quarterly Review shows, he was much 
more tolerant of the wicked and almost unexampled intoler- 
ance by which he himself lost his life, than he was of that 
legalised intolerance towards mischievous and subversive 
teaching which it was his duty as the Lord Chancellor of 
England to enforce, though with all the mildness and mitiga- 
tions that his own tolerant spirit could supply. We will 
presently say something more of Sir Thomas More’s own case, 
but first let us point out how defective the conventional 
modern panegyrics of tolerance are in some of their aspects, 
though in others they are no doubt the great guarantees 
of spiritual and intellectual freedom. As a mode of con- 
verting individuals to the accepted doctrine supported by 
a Church or a State, persecution has always been, and 
will always continue to be, the most ridiculous and suicidal 
of expedients. Persecution has often made men say what 
they do not believe, and still oftener perhaps made them 
cling with a passionate conviction to what, before they 
were persecuted, they only half believed. But we doubt 
whether it ever yet produced in Western minds even a disposi- 
tion to think themselves in error. We say in Western minds 
because there can be no doubt that amongst Orientals every 
manifestation of superior force has frequently carried with 
it a leaning towards the creed of those who exerted that 
force. But that is a racial peculiarity which the mind of the 
West has never manifested. Indeed, it has generally been 
driven by the use of such force into obstinate resistance. 
As a general rule, we may lay it down that in modern Europe 
at least, and not only in modern Europe but in classical 
Europe, persecution never made true converts, and indeed 
uniformly hardened the heretic in his heretical belief, whether 
false or true. But it does not follow that because intolerance 
has failed conspicuously and universally in Europe in con- 
vincing the heretic, it has equally failed in preventing the 
spread of the heretical contagion, if we may so speak Some- 
times it has failed in that also, but by no means always. A 
certain popular intolerance of any deep and far-reaching change 
of faith is often far from injurious in an age of hasty and 
revolutionary criticism like the Reformation. At all events, 
it certainly prevents those sudden collapses of moral and 
spiritual habits of thought which, if they spread rapidly 
through society, lead to moral anarchy. There is a sense 
of the word “intolerance” often used in the medical pro- 
fession which exactly expresses what we mean, and what 
Sir Thomas More meant when he endeavoured to restrain the 
moral contagion of extreme ideas without encouraging the 
spirit of anger and resentment which led to persecutions and 
martyrdoms. You constantly hear physicians say that this or 
that man’s constitution is “intolerant” of this or that drug, 
intolerant, say, of quinine or iron, meaning that it will not 
get the good out of these medicines, and will get a great deal 
of injurious disturbance out of them. In that sense, at all 
events, it is very good for an ignorant age to be “ intolerant ” 








of novel creeds which not only uproot superstitions, but uproot 
also the deeper moral convictions which are closely allied 
with those superstitions, and which could not have been 
undermined without the most fatal effect on the popular 
mind. Fortunately for England, the popular mind here was 
“intolerant” of those wild antinomian ideas which ran like 
a prairie-fire over parts of the Continent. That was the 
kind of moral intolerance which Sir Thomas More thought 
that the State could and should encourage, though without 
encouraging the desire to punish and torment those who in 
any way shared them. He wanted to stop the fatal contagion 
of these destructive ideas without encouraging the popular 
wrath that led to the use of the rack and the multiplication 
of autos-da.fé. It may be said perhaps that this sort of 
negative intolerance,—the incapacity for assimilating abso- 
lutely new types of thought and feeling,—is very different 
indeed from the tone of mind which leads to persecution and 
to the fires of Smithfield. But really it is not very different. 
It is a milder species of the same sort of repulsion which, 
when it is fanned by rash eloquence and heated by spasmodic 
popular sympatby, leads to the fanatical yearning for torture 
and massacre. Now what wise men like Sir Thomas More 
desire is exactly this, that it should never be so fanned,— 
that, on the contrary, such popular intolerance should always 
be kept in the rational and quiescent state, which can only 
be effected when the new doctrines and feelings by which 
it is brought into being, are also kept in a tranquil and 
thoughtful state. Sir Thomas More saw that many of 
the new Puritan’ ideas,—especially those tending to the 
Calvinist antinomianism,—were not only false and mis. 
chievous, but were false and mischievous exactly in that 
very dangerous way that they would elicit a great deal of 
popular fury against them, and lead to violent collisions 
between the passionate logic of grace and predestination on 
the one side, and the pious logic of sacramental rites and 
elaborate moral discipline on the other. Sir Thomas More 
wanted to arrest the formidable collisions which he foresaw. 
He encouraged the calm intolerance which delayed. and miti- 
gated these premature collisions of thought and feeling, in 
order to forestall the violent intolerance which he anticipated 
from the spread of the new epidemic. 


One of the most truly large-minded of pious Roman 
Catholics, Sir Thomas More certainly was not what the present 
Bishop of Peterborough’s charge represented him when Dr. 
Creighton accused him of gross moral inconsistency,—of a 
disposition to sacrifice all his principles, as set forth in the 
“ Utopia,” to the Royal pleasure of such a King as Henry VIIL., 
the worst of that selfish race of Tudors who were some of the 
greatest of English Monarchs, in spite of possessing some of 
the worst of English hearts. We sincerely doubt whether 
there was among the Reformers of Henry’s reign one single 
statesman with anything like the same largeness of mind and 
heart in relation to what we are pleased to call “ toleration,”— 
surely one of the most vapid and meagre of human virtues,— 
as distinguished the Roman Catholic Chancellor who died for 
conscience’ sake, and died without making any sort of fuss 
or ostentation over his martyrdom. Of course it is perfectly 
true that in his “ Utopia” Sir Thomas More laid down in the 
strongest way that “it is in no man’s power to believe what 
he list,” and that none the less, as Chancellor, he firmly, 
though gently, put in force the English law against spread- 
ing “the contagion” of “pestilent writing” caloulated to 
undermine the Christian faith of the people. He did so 
by imprisoning the writers, but he declared, and declared 
truly, as the Quarterly Review shows, that “Of al 
who ever came in my hand for heresye, as help me 
God, save as I said the sure keeping of them, had never 
any of them stripe or stroke given them, so much as a 
fylyppe on the forehead.” Now is there the smallest moral 
inconsistency between enforcing the law against violently 
subversive teaching when it is regarded as undermining the 
moral basis of social purity and safety, and condemning . 
anything like the strictly penal treatment of any belief, false 
or true? You might as well say that because a patient who 
has suffered from small-pox or scarlet-fever is not per- 
mitted to go amongst his fellow men and spread the in- 
fection, he is in any true sense punished for having had these 
diseases. His liberty is restrained for the sake of others,— 
just as the leper’s liberty was and is restrained for the sake 
of others by those who regard leprosy as contagious,—but not 
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because he is regarded as deserving of penalties for being a 
leper. Even in this “tolerant” age we still punish and 
intend to punish the deliberate publication of either blas- 
phemous or corrupting books, not because we think that we 
can purify the hearts of those who have composed them by the 
penalty, nor even because we feel any certainty that they 
sinned wilfully, and were not rather themselves the victims of 
involuntary disease in writing and publishing such books, but 
solely because we recognise the great mischief of the infection 
if it be likely to spread. To Sir Thomas More’s mind, what 
we now call “antiseptic” moral surgery was justifiable,— 
the only kind of precaution which he thought it legitimate 
to enforce against those who tried to undermine the then- 
accepted faith of the nation. And he justified this pre- 
caution not at all as persecution was justified in the days 
when all heresy was regarded as both sin and crime, but 
as we still all of us justify the enforcing of provisions for 
imposing quarantine on any ship which comes from an 
infected port,—a port where the plague or cholera or any 
other fatal ferment of disease is present. No one supposes 
that when a traveller is condemned to pass some days in a 
lazaretto before he is allowed to mingle with the people of 
the country he is visiting, he is being persecuted or punished 
for the liability to carry contagion. Nor did Sir Thomas More 
suppose that he was punishing Tyndale for his “ pestilent 
writings,’—a pious Roman Catholic of those days must have 
thought Tyndale’s bitter mockeries at the Pope and the 
Bishops, embodied as they were in the margins of 
the translations of the Pentateuch, most “ pestilent,”—but 
only that he was taking security against any unnecessary and 
dangerous spreading of these satiric attacks on the Church he 
loved. Surely no man was ever in a truer sense tolerant than 
Sir Thomas More, devout Roman Catholic though he was. 
He was tolerant even of the King’s disgraceful intolerance to 
himself, and died meekly, though he knew well that the King 
was sacrificing his loyal servant to his own passions and not to 
his convictions. Indeed, if we wished to be a hostile critic of 
Sir Thomas More, we should assail him for calling Henry a 
“ great and good Prince” when he knew his personal base- 
ness, rather than for putting in force the law against “ pesti- 
lent heretics,” as he naturally esteemed them, to the extent of 
shutting them up without so much as even “a fylyppe on the 
forehead ” lest they should spread the plague of their mockery. 


. In the more neutral sense of the word, ignorant men’s intoler- 


ance of revolutionary ideas is the best possible security against 
spasmodic and premature conversions. 





MR. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 

7 E know nothing of Mr. Passmore Edwards except that 

he owns and edits a halfpenny newspaper which is 
perhaps fuller of fads than any other journal in the world— 
fads with which we have the misfortune seldom or never to 
agree—but he certainly does not receive from his countrymen 
his proper meed of esteem. He is one of the most self-sacri- 
ficing of modern philanthropists, a man who, while he works 
hard and enjoys ordinary life, deliberately lives in compara- 
tive obscurity in order that he may devote his great income to 
ends which, in his judgment, benefit his fellow-citizens. Ina 
speech which he delivered on Saturday at Dulwich he ad- 
mitted, in deprecation of a still more remarkable statement, 
that he had founded some fifty public institutions; and to 
* found” means with Mr. Edwards to provide either the whole 
or the greater portion of the cost for “plant.” Some of his 
institutions are, he said, “ only cottage-hospitals;” but we have 
marked many of his benefactions, and he must have given 
away at least a quarter of a million sterling, even if in naming 
that large sum we are not doing injustice to his liberality. If 
we remember what that sum will in our day buy in the way of 
laxury, or position, or the delight of exercising power, we shall, 
we think, recognise in Mr. Edwards a spirit of self-sacrifice 
which is the more remarkable because his countrymen, while 
benefiting by it, hardly reward him with the usual affection 
which, to do them justice, they usually bestow, like the superior 
powers, upon the “cheerful giver.” They think, we really 
believe, that his large generosity is one of his usual fads, and 
tolerate it as an exhibition of benevolent eccentricity. The 
Queen, it is true, who marks every service done to her subjects 
as service to herself, offered him a title, which he declined, 
“though a title,” he admitted, had for him “a certain 
fascination ;” but the public hardly separates him from the 





numerous class who, when asked for a subscription, think that 
a day’s income is a most liberal response; and we doubt if the 
majority are aware even of his existence. That is odd con. 
sidering that Mr. Edwards stands so nearly alone. The 
English are supposed to be the most liberal people in the 
world, and certainly the total of their charities is enormous; 
but the mass of benefactions come decade after decade from 
the same families, about three thousand in number, and even 
they give within carefully restricted limits. The number of 
the very rich who give on the grand scale is extraordinarily 
small; those who, having more than £50,000 a year, part 
regularly with the Biblical tithe, may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The millionaires found nothing and 
build nothing except palaces for themselves; they will not even 
take on themselves the work of repairing the cathedrals; and 
they will leave cities which yield them incomes approaching 
to the old Roman scale of magnitude without some of the 
commonest amenities of civic life,—reservoirs, baths, streets 
lined with trees, or even a sufficiency of clocks. The great 
Observatory at Greenwich, of which any nation on earth 
would be proud, is starved for want of money; while men 
with millions ask guineas for hospitals which they ought to 
be proud to support, and which they could endow for ever 
without feeling even a diminution in their means of obtaining 
luxuries. We suppose we should do the same if we had the 
money; but not having it, we profess in all sincerity that we 
are amazed to see so prolific a source of excitement, interest, 
and influence so habitually thrown away. A man with 
£100,000 a year who consistently carried out Mr. Passmore 
Edwards’s principles as he obviously carries them out, would 
be more alive than any other citizen of the State, and it is 
fullness of life which just now all men who are not struggling 
for bread profess that they are seeking. They cannot all be 
Cabinet Ministers, or popular authors, or great actors, and we 
can but wonder that none of them try a life which would be 
as full as any of these, and for which Providence has fitted 


them all, 


One reason, we feel convinced, for the comparative obscurity 
in which Mr. Passmore Edwards remains is that the com- 
munity has not yet completely made up its mind as to the 
actual utility of his special fad,—establishing free libraries 
for the people. The majority will vote them sometimes, but 
very often they refuse in a dour, pigheaded, silent sort of way 
which with Englishmen means that they are being asked for 
something in which they see very little use. When they 
yield it is often in an angry sort of way, because they are 
very much lectured, because a popular man implores them 
not “to keep so completely in the rear of civilisation,” or 
because somebody like Mr. Passmore Edwards puts them to 
shame by paying the money which they ought themselves to 
pay for the buildings and the first supply of books. It 
seems mean when one parishioner has given, say, £12,000 
to refuse a halfpenny rate, and so they vote for it, but 
they had much rather hear that their benefactor had 
given the money for a dispensary, or for baths and wash- 
houses. They seem to think that books are a mere luxury 
which those who want it should pay for, and no doubt there 
is something to be said for their view of the matter. Those 
who argue for free libraries almost invariably spoil their case 
by a kind of philanthropic exaggeration. In urder to obtain 
the halfpenny rate from everybody they say everybody will 
benefit by the library, which is palpably an untruth. Forty 
per cent. at least of any community will never benefit by any 
library whatever, because they will never voluntarily open a 
book. The newspaper is all they can manage in the way of 
literature, and they can buy that. To 50 per cent. more the 
library is merely a recreation, a mode of pleasantly passing 
time which otherwise would hang heavily on their hands, or 
at best of gathering some slight and comparatively useless 
acquaintance with the literature of the day. We do not see 
why, when so much is attempted to increase the amenity of 
the general life, this amenity, which at once conciliates and 
humanises, should be so angrily rejected; but we will let that 
pass. The real justification for the free library is its effect 
upon the remaining 10 per cent. of those privileged to enter its 
walls. Eight per cent. of the 10 are definitely raised by much 
reading in the scale of civilisation, so much raised that they 
diffuse a measure of light around them, and help to break 
up the almost incredibly thick crust of ignorance in which 
the masses of every nation are almost of necessity embedded. 
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They fulfil in an irregular and imperfect, but still perceptible, 
way the fanction of school-teachers in Scotland or Germany, 
or of that class of clergymen, now happily growing numerous 
in all denominations, who grow positively exasperated by 
the dense medium around them, and must at any cost of 
exertion disperse it a little, if only that they may breathe. The 
remaining 2 per cent. of readers are men of the’kind who, if 
they can only get instruction, obtain such knowledge and such 
capacity that they add as much to the resources of the com- 
munity, to its positive means of accumulation, if you like to 
put it so, as & spring adds to the grass-producing power of a 
meadow. One mechanician made competent by access to 
drawings, one chemist, in the broader sense, who has learned 
accurately what Nature produces, one politician who has 
become wide-minded through reading—understands, say, 
what currency really means—will repay in a year to his own 
community all that a free library can cost in a generation. 
Nobody doubts that about the mechanician, and few about the 
chemist, but we could almost find it in our hearts to wish Mr. 
Bryan success in order that Englishmen and Americans 
might realise once for all what a deficiency in accurate 
political or economic ideas can cost a people in hard cash. It 
is the elevation of a very few only that a free library secures 
but the elevation of those few could not be secured without 
the books, and the few act as a protecting, and so to speak 
ripening, force for the many. 

We wish Mr. Passmore Edwards would—if he agrees with 
as—exert the immense influence that must have accreted to him 
among free librarians to secure two or three incidental ends. 
Those librarians are often, being men with literary tastes, too 
indifferent in completing the reference department of their 
libraries, the books which are consulted by those who know 
e little and are anxious both to verify their knowledge and 
fill up chinks init. Every library should possess, say, five 
hundred volumes deliberately chosen in order that they may 
in the aggregate fulfil in more detail the function of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” one sub-department in particular 
telling the reader what for his object he ought to read. A 
competent librarian can do this best, but there are books 
also which give great help in guidance. Every library again 
without exception ought to have a speciality, be it history or 
science or mechanics or geography, or, in fact, any broad 
subject, upon which the information within the building shall 
be intended to be in the end complete, A speciality acts as 
a kernel to a library; it draws to itself resources, and 
it attracts a class of men whose visits and whose vigi- 
lance not only wake up the librarian, but predispose him 
towards the collection of other specialities, thus avoiding 
that tendency of all libraries to become mere _instru- 
ments of recreation. And, finally, we hope Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards will give his vote for what we are convinced 
is the wisest compromise between lending libraries and 
libraries of consultation. Books should be lent from free 
libraries, but only to those who really want to give them 
more time, more study, and more interest than they can give 
within the building. A library which lends to everybody 

sometimes becomes a mere instrument for circulating novels, 
but a library which lends to nobody is deprived of half its use. 





AERIAL STEEPLEJACKS. 


OMMENTING on the ascent of the Nelson Column 

by steeplejacks in order to fix the decorations for 
Trafalgar Day, an evening paper stated that a pair of 
peregrine-falcons once nested on the summit. This story 
needs corroboration, as the fact would have been at once 
noted by naturalists in London. But it is true that a pair of 
kestrels did make a home on the Column for a season, and 
nested in the coil of rope carved at the back of the figure of 
Lord Nelson. This seems an odd place for a bird to choose as 
a home; but experience shows that such is not the case. 
There is above all great cities an aerial plane, far remote 
from the human life below, broken at intervals by the sky- 
piercing summits of cathedrals, columns, monuments, and 
towers, a real “nephelococcygia,” which is only haunted by 
one species of man, the steeplejack, but is the chosen and 
peculiar home of several species of the larger birds. The 
birds’ contempt of the creatures who build stone spires 
400 ft. high, which they cannot even climb, would probably 
be great indeed if they only realised the facts. As it is, they 
probably look upon the tall structures as built especially for 





their use, or when ancient, as natural features in the land. 
scape, on which they can find complete isolation and security, 
Towers and spires also appeal to another side of tha bird. 
mind. Some species, though not all, are never satisfied unless 
they occupy the absolutely highest point in the neighbour. 
hood. Thus, while the jackdaw will sit on any part, 
from the buttresses to the vane of a cathedral, the stork, 
the gull, the cormorant, or the falcon always seem un- 
easy unless perched upon the summit of the building or crag 
which they choose for a resting-place. From an interesting 
letter on the peregrine-falcons on Salisbury spire, recently 
communicated to the Field by the Rev. A. Morres, for thirty- 
five years a resident in the Close at Salisbury, and the author 
of an excellent pamphlet on the “ Birds of the Faroe Islands,” 
it appears that Salisbury spire has for years attracted the 
peregrines from the meadows of the Avon and from Salisbury 
Plain, and also the falcons “on passage.” “ The first year in 
which I noticed them,” writes Mr. Morres, “ was in 1866. The 
restoration of the spire was going on at the time, and I saw 
four peregrines together, one of which settled on the top of 
the weathercock (400 ft. high), and I picked up a snipe’s leg 
and other débris of their prey left by them in the gutters. 
Ever since that date no year has passed without peregrines 
being seen soaring round the spire, and in the autumn 
months apparently roosting there. Their numbers are 
generally increased at this time of the year, doubtless by 
migratory birds, and a pair very often stay on in the spring, 
and would undoubtedly nest on the tower if due accommoda- 
tion (which I hope one day to obtain leave to make) were pre- 
pared for them.” 


Their favourite haunt on the Cathedral is the parapet of the 
tower, from inside which the spire springs, and though they 
do not nest there, the hen-falcons constantly “drop” their 
eggs on the platform; a pair of these were picked up by one 
of the Canons, and are now in the local museum. The falcons 
seem to feel that this aerial territory is so much their own, 
that they approach quite closely on the rare occasions on 
which any one is permitted to ascend to the doors of the spire. 
One perched on the first band of fretwork round the spire, 
about 40 ft. above Mr. Morres’s head, and another allowed 
itself to be shot by a workman, who carried a gun up on to the 
scaffolding. 


On crags and cliffs along the coast sea-fowl always 
occupy the highest points. On the Needles, or the “ Horse 
Rock” off Culver Cliffs, if there be only a single bird 
on the crag, it will in nine cases out of ten be perched 
on the highest jut of chalk. But it is not generally known 
that cormorants, when driven inland, make a home on the tops 
of church spires. Newark-on-Trent possesses an unusually 
fine and beautifal parish church, with a spire like a minor 
Salisbury. On the evening of September 23rd, 1893, a great 
black bird was seen to fly in from the meadows by the Trent, 
and with a steady flapping flight to rise on a gradual slant to 
the summit of the spire, where it alighted on the arrow of the 
weathercock. It was seen seated there early on the following 
morning, and was recognised as a cormorant. Unlike the 
author of “ Paradise Lost,” the vicar and people of Newark 
saw nothing of ill-omen in this visit, and regardless of the 
classic line showing how Satan flew into Eden and “ sat like 
a cormorant on the tree of life,” they welcomed the coming 
of the bird, and quoted the death of the albatross in “ The 
Ancient Mariner ” in its defence, in their parish magazine. For 
seven weeks and five days the cormorant returned at dusk to its 
perch upon the arrow, where every night it had the satisfaction 
of knowing that it sat higher than any living creature in the 
valley of the Trent. It departed, as it came, after a great 
gale which blew on November 18th, and though it was 
reported to have been shot on the river, there is reason to 
think that the storms, which had driven it inland, may also 
have carried it back to the ocean shore. This visit of the 
cormorant to the summits of lofty inland spires is not un- 
precedented. Two birds of the same kind had roosted on 
Newark spire some years before for a single night; and they 
have also been seen on Salisbury Cathedral. Storks, which 
show their delight in the upper regions of the air by their 
habit of soaring for hours at vast altitudes, are also noted for 
their determination to occupy the highest possible point when 
at rest. As several species of stork prefer to live in the 
society of man, and frequent great cities, this tendency may 
be observed without difficulty. In India the adjutant-storks 
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always prefer to stand on the topmost pinnacles of high 
buildings. In one town it was noticed that an adjatant always 
sat on the top of the pediment of a native college. An 
Englishman who was engaged in examining another part of 
the roof, noticed that a single brick had been laid on the 
parapet of the pediment, and that the adjutant, anxious 
to gain a couple of inches in altitude, was standing 
on this brick,—poised, according to custom, on one ‘leg. A 
crow slipped up behind, and pulled the stork’s tail, upsetting 
it twice from its post. As it approached to do this a third 
time the adjutant caught sight of it, darted down its enormous 
beak, caught the crow, and swallowed him whole, after which, 
with a noli me tangere air, it reoccupied its brick pedestal. 
In villages, where the stork nest on the gables of the barns, 
or in cities, where no tower is too high for them, the common 
white storks have the same fancy. At Antwerp the highest 
points, higher even than the old many-storied church towers, 
are the two huge towers of the new Reich’s Museum. Their 
pictures, painted by their own great artists, are the national 
possessions most prized by the Dutch; and this splendid 
new palace forms a worthy home for them. The towers are 
capped by steep roofs, on each end of the ridges of which is an 
elaborate finial of gilded ironwork. In one of these a stork 
has built its nest; and so lofty is the tower and so high the 
walls of the building that even those employed about the 
building were incredulous that the luck-bringing “ oyer- 
Vogels” had made a domicile upon their new State Museum. 
One notable exception to this habit of the storks is, or was, 
seen at Strasburg, where they nested, not on the completed 
towers of the Cathedral, but on that which is unfinished 
and only rises level with the West Front. On the other 
hand, in the ruins of Persepolis the storks have sought 
the capitals of the pillars in the Hall of Forty Columns, 
and nearly every pillar holds a nest on the summit which 
once supported the cedar-roof beams of the palace of good 
Darius, burnt as the climax of Alexander’s feast. In Turkey, 
and in the East generally, the storks do not occupy the 
summits of the minarets, which take the place of church 
spires, because these are mainly capped with slopes of smooth 
cement, unsuitable sites for nests. Hence they build on the 
flat house-tops, generally selecting those of the Turks, who 
protect them. For some reason their numbers have diminished 
greatly since the last war with Russia, and the Moslems look 
on this as an evil omen for the future of their race in Europe. 

There are other tribes of tower-dwelling birds, which are 
content with other parts of buildings than their summits, but 
look upon them as a place of security and convenience. 
Pigeons prefer them to any other nesting-place. In Upper 
Egypt huge clay-brick towers are built for their convenience, 
set with hundreds of clay-pots built into the walls for nesting- 
holes. At Rochester the pigeons have appropriated the 
whole interior of the Norman keep, and rear their young 
there, even as late as December, in numbers beyond belief. 
The whole interior resounds in spring with the multiplied 
cooing of the doves. Kestrels and owls always love the 
*‘ivy-mantled towers,” and sometimes nest in the same village 
church. More often they seek a ruined chureh or fortress 
and lay their eggs in the crumbling mould among the ivy- 
roots. One of the most beautiful sites of a kestrel’s nest 
which the writer has seen was in Conisboro’ Castle, on the 
ruined wall of the hall of Athelstane. So, too, in the Castle 


* of Falaise the jackdaws have multiplied until the ridges of the 


* 





walls are black with the chattering flocks; and in some of 
our English country churches the accumulations of sticks 
and rubbish made by them in nesting-time have drawn an 
edict from the Bishops that their visits shall be stopped by 
wiring the openings of the louvre-boards. But the jackdaws 
are irrepressible. They drop the sticks outside, littering the 
bases of the towers with dead wood, and carry in smaller and 
more objectionable rubbish to cushion their young among the 
belfry timbers. 





WOMEN-WORKERS IN CONFERENCE. 

N their inception the Conferences of the National Union 
of Women-Workers, of which the fourth or fifth has 
just been held in Manchester, were designed, we believe, 
almost entirely as means of mutual encouragement and en- 
lightenment to women engaged in different parts of the 
country in werk of divers kinds for the benefit of others. 
That is still their main object, but the reports of this week’s 








proceedings show that the opportunity afforded by these 
gatherings is felt to be too good to be lost for the Ventilation 
of any subject of special interest to women, as to which there 
is a chance either of creating or developing public opinion ip 
the direction of legislative or voluntary reform, or of throw} 
light upon methods by which women who must earn their own 
living may best help themselves, The time may come when 
@ programme drawn up on such elastic principles ag those 
which appear to have governed the Committee who artianged 
the business for the Manchester Conference will prove em. 
barrassing, and a necessity arise for somewhat more rigid ruleg 
of selection among the topics suggested for discussion. a 
three days’ Conference, at any rate, it is conceivable that. 
omniscience might prove an inconvenient foible. At present, 
however, there does not seem to be ground for much anxiety on 
that score, and for the most part it may be fairly contended that 
there is an underlying, and often an obvious, connection 
among the very various questions dealt with. Thus, if the 
educated daughters of manufacturers should seek employ. 
ment, as Miss Bateson advocated, in positions of re. 
sponsibility in factories, and should obtain it, as after 
a little initial difficulty there is good reason to be. 
lieve that they might, there would be fewer Rently 
bred women, in early or later middle-age, for whom, 
owing to the business misfortunes of their male relations 
employment would have to be sought under more or leis 
heart-breaking conditions. Similarly, if, whether through 
fresh legislation, as to the wisdom of which we do not fee} 
altogether certain, or through the pressure of a more humane 
and searching public opinion, which is most desirable, the 
system of excessive and arbitrary fines, shown by one of the 
Manchester discussions to prevail to a lamentable extent in 
factories and shops where women are employed, could be 
limited or abolished, those engaged in club and other 
philanthropic work among factory girls, and possibly even in 
rescue-work among the fallen, would find their tasks more 
hopeful or would have less todo. Nothing is more injurious 
to the taste for wholesome recreation, which it is one of the 
great functions of philanthropic “ women-workers ” to plant. 
and cultivate among their poorer sisters, than the sense of 
injustice rankling in the breasts of the latter with regard to 
the conditions of their daily employment. Nothing is more. 
terribly likely to turn the scale in favour of a surrender of 
self-respect than the feeling that honest toil is liable to lose. 
much of its scanty reward through innocent errors or venial 
faults. It is, therefore, a matter for real congratulation that 
such questions as those of fresh openings for the employment of 
edu:ated women at home on the one hand, and the system of 
fines as applied to female operatives and shop-assistants on the: 
other, should have been raised at the recent Conference, and 
considered with the breadth of knowledge and the moderation 
of temper which the reports indicate. We must add here the 
expression of our cordial agreement with Miss Bateson in the 
view that an infusion of educated women into some of the 
trades, for example calico-printing, in which the finer and 
more varied taste of the foreign producer gives him an 
advantage, might serve appreciably to redress the balance in 
favour of this country. 


Women of influence in their own localities have been 
assembled in Manchester from all parts of the country, and 
it cannot but be good that they should return to their homes 
and their neighbours with their interest quickened, their in- 
formation enlarged, and their sympathies stirred by listening: 
to those who are more or less of experts on different topics of 
special concern to their sex. This observation applies to many 
other subjects which have been dealt with at the Conference 
besides those to which we have referred. The discussion held 
on Wednesday, for example, on openings for educated women 
in the Colonies, and especially the paper on that subject con- 
tributed by Mrs. Joyce, of the Women’s Emigration Associa- 
tion, was fall of interest and instruction. The work carried 
on by that Association cannot be too widely known, and 
observations based, as Mrs. Joyce’s were, on fuurteen years” 
experience of it, are bound to be of high value. She is in 
co-operation with the wives of Colonial Governors past 
and present. That co-operation, as she intimates, is neces- 
sarily guarded by a keen sense of responsibility, both to the 
Colony concerned and to the possible immigrants, and being 
at the same time influenced by womanly hearts and the sym- 
pathy of those who give it, affords aid of a very special quality 
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+o those who, in this country, are engaged in giving counsel 
to persons contemplating emigratiop. Again, Mrs. Joyce is 
jn constant correspondence with the Secretaries appointed by 
per Association to each Colony, whose office it is to report upon 
the needs of such Colony,—reports, she remarks, much more 
important than any mere official statement. Further, there is 
the correspondence of the emigrants themselves, which, as may 
well be believed, is “ greatly treasured,” and must afford much 
delightfal reading, and which to the future historian of the 
British Empire, if it were preserved for him, would prove of 
almost priceless illustrative value. We cannot follow Mrs. 
Joyce into the observations which she bases on the mass of 
qputually corrective information which is thus at her disposal, 
beyond noticing the general conclusion that “South Africa 
contains the best colonial openings for all the good sorts and 
conditions of women,” and especially for teachers of almost all 
grades.” It is a gracious office which economic conditions thus 
seem to place in the hands of nota few of the educated women 
of England,—an office the discharge of which cannot fail to be 
of mutual) benefit to the Old Country and the Colony. But 
Jet no one go out, even to teach in South Africa, without 
seeking preliminary information and guidance. “ Unprepared 
and unprotected emigration,” says Mrs. Joyce, “is hazardous 
and perilous emigration. It is only by using all the planks 
of experience, all the scaffolding of protection, all the lever 
powers of introduction, that happy results can be obtained.” 
The Manchester Conference, us it seems to us, would have much 
more than justified its existence if it bad merely provided 
@ platform for the delivery of this excellent paper of Mrs. 
Joyce’s, and for the valuable speech which followed it from 
a lady, Mrs. John Brown, who has lived many years in South 
Africa, and who likewise gave very favourable opinions as to 
the openings in that Colony for teachers, if properly trained, 
and for women in some other employments. 

After all, however, it is probable that the greatest service that 
this or any similar Conference can render is that of cheering 
the spirits, stimulating the zeal, and helping to solve the per- 
plexities of the great and growing number of women engaged 
in work for the moral, spiritual, and physical benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. That service must have been rendered in 
darge measure by the extremely interesting discussion on 
Wednesday morning on women’s work among men and boys. 
There is abundant evidence to show that many women have a 
power for dealing with men and lads of the working class, and 
even those of the roughest, which is none too common among 
educated men. To a large extent, no doubt, the explanation 
dies in the latent chivalry to which the beautiful trust and 
courage of women philanthropists make an_ irresistible 
appeal. In any case the fact is so; and itis well that 
from time to time women should meet together to rejoice 
ian triumph over the achievements of such women as 
Miss Octavia Hill, Miss Robinson, Miss Weston, Miss 
Child, and Miss Marsh, and to hear how others whose 
Jabours have not obtained so much public recognition have 
won and are maintaining large success. In this connection 
Lady Laura Ridding’s account of the daring and resource 
which women have shown in the almost terrifying enter- 
prise of purifying country fairs, and the victories which 
they have secured, is charged with honour to all concerned, 
and with encouragement to women-workers, and men- 
workers too, under the most difficult calls of duty. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 


(To rae Epiror or THE “ SpecratTor.”) 
S1z,—The discrepancy in the lists of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury is easily exp!ained. In 1348 the monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, elected Thomas Bradwardine as their 
Primate. The King, wishing to keep the nomination in bis 
own hands, prevailed on the Pope, Clement VI., to quash the 
election, and to appoint by provision John de Ufford, a 
paralytic old man, who died of the Black Death before con- 
secration. Dean Hook has, therefore, omitted his name from 
bis list of the Archbishops. But he admits the intruder, 
Roger Walden, also appointed by Papal provision, who was 
for two years the de facto, but not the de jure, Primate during 
the disgrace and banishment of Archbishop Arandel. Arundel 
returned with Henry Bolingbroke in 1399, and Roger Walden 











retired into poverty and private life. Five years later, through 
the generosity of his rival, he was appointed to the bishopric 
of London, but died within a few months. His name is 
omitted by Parker, Godwin, and Somner from their lists, but 
appears in the “ Registrum Sacrum” of Stubbs. “ Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates,” from which you quoted, gives the 
names of both Ufford and Walden and the name of Arundel 
twice over, yielding a total of ninety-five. Hook allows ninety- 
three, some other authorities ninety-two only. On the whole, 
it seems correct to say that the late Archbishop Benson was 
the ninety-second, and that Dr. Temple will be the ninety. 
third Archbishop of Canterbury.—I am, Sir, &c., 
October 28th. C. Y. Sturer. 





WHAT IS A PRIMATE? 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—After reading your article, “ What is a Primate?” in 
the Spectator of October 24th, it occurred to me that it might 
interest your readers to know what had been—previous to 
Disestablishment—the pre-eminence of an Irish Archbishop 
above his suffragans. In the Church of Ireland there was an 
annual episcopal visitation in each diocese; but in every 
third year the visitation was held by the Archbishop of the 
Province. During his visitation, for two or three weeks, the 
authority of tte diocesan Bishop was superseded, and the 
diocese was considered to be entirely under the supervision of 
the Archbishop; so much so that even the marriage-licenses 
were issued with his signature. On the day of visitation he 
came to the Cathedral with his chaplain and officials, sat on 
the Bishop’s throne, and heard the names of the clergy called 
over. When Lord John George Beresford was too feeble to 
visit in person, some years before his death, his vicar-general 
conducted the visitation. Why all this was changed after 
Disestablishment I cannot say, but I am pretty sure that the 
last archiepiscopal visitation was held by Primate Marcus 
Beresford in the autumn of 1868, when I was one of the Derry 
Cathedral staff.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stratford-on- Avon. Frank Situ, Priest-Chaplain, 


P.S.—The Irish canon No. 23 empowered the Archbishop 
to receive visitation-fees, which were always paid by the clergy. 
The latter part of that canon, which is not found in the 
corresponding canon of the English Church, No. 127, is as 
follows :—“ And that neither the Archbishops therein, shall 
charge their suffragans, nor the Bishops their clergy, with 
any noctials, or refections ...... reserving notwithstand- 
ing unto the Archbishops in their visitations, the refections 
usually heretofore received in those dioceses, when the same 
procurations are not received by them, which are yearly paié 
by the clergy unto their Bishops.” 





THE RELIGION OF KINGS. 
{To THs Eprron or THE ‘‘SpecraTor.”] . 
S1r,—A propos of your article, in the Spectator of October 3rd, 
on “The Religion of Kings,” it may be of interest to your 
readers to know the terms of the abjuration required of the 
Princess Helen of Montenegroon her admission into the Roman 
Cbarch :-— 

“T, Helen Petrovicz, Princess of Montenegro, believe and pro- 
fess all that is taught by the Holy Mother Church Catholic 
Apostolic Roman. I believe in God the Father Almighty, creator 
and maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ his Son our 
Lord, who was born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, and the third day rose from 
thedead. I believe in the communion of saints, in the remission of 
sins, in the resurrection of the body, in the holy souls of purgatory. 
I acknowledge as the visible head of the Holy Church and the 
infallible vicar of Jesus Christ the supreme Koman Pontiff, the 
legitimate successor of Saint Peter the first bishop of Rome, and 
the prince of the apostles. I declare all other religions to be 
false, and that there is no salvation except in the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman. I believe in all the mysteries. of the passion 
and death of our Lord Jesus Christ, in the holy sacrifice of the 
mass, in baptism, in confirmation, and in all the other sacraments. 
I accept as infallible truths all the dogmas declared by the Holy 
Church. I believe in the worship of God, of the immaculate 
Virgin Mary, and of the saints. I swear to profess always the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church and to educate my children in 
them, etc. If I shall not maintain what I have professed, 
declared, and sworn, I shall draw upon myself the wrath of God, 
of the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and I shall be outside the 
bosom of Holy Mother Church and the communion of saints. So 
may God help me and these Holy Gospels.” 


This formula of abjuration was drawn up by Mons. Genneri, 
Bishop of Conversano, assessor of the Holy Office, was sworn 
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to with the right hand laid on the Gospel, and was signed by the 
Princess in the crypt of the church of San Niccolé di Bari. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Exeter. W. Taytor Sm1ra. 





BROWNING AND ARISTOTLE. 
[To tax Epiron or THE “Srxcrator.”] 
Srr,—All readers of Browning know his strong, rough poem 
of Halbert and Hob. Two men, father and son, of “the 
genuine wild-beast breed,”— 

“ Harsh and fierce of word, rough and savage of deed,”— 
dwell alone together in their forefathers’ home in a wild part 
of North England. One Christmas night they quarrel, com- 
peting with oaths “like pastime in hell.” At length the son 
springs at the father’s throat and swears with a hideous oath 
that he will thrust him from the house to die outside in the 
snow-drift. The giant father seems suddenly “struck mute ”; 
he makes no resistance, and is dragged by his brutal som like 
“ a 

a very log sau 
A certain turn in the steps was reached, a yard from the house- 
door-sill.” 
Then the old man speaks :— 


“ Halbert, on such a night of a Christmas long ago, 
For such a cause, with such a gesture, did I drag—so— 
My father down thus far; but, softening here, I heard 
A voice in my heart, and stopped; you wait for an outer word. 


I stopped here; Halbert, do you the same.” 
And the son does stop, and they mount the stairs to their 
room again side by side. 

Now it has never been noticed, at least publicly, so far as I 
can ascertain, that Aristotle gives this exact story. It runs 
thus in “ Ethics,” I. vii. c. 6:—‘‘ One who was dragged by his 
son up to the door of the house bid him stop there: for that he 
himself had dragged his father so far but no farther.” 
Browning’s “a yard from the house-door-sill” is curiously 
close to “up to the door of the house.” Aristotle is writing 
of anger, and uses the story as an illustration that anger is 
sometimes in its nature constitutional (or hereditary), and 
Browning has certainly something of the same idea. It is not 
strange that Browning did not refer to Aristotle, for it was 
not his habit to mention the sources of his poems nor to give 
any clue to his often very recondite allusions—a peculiarity 
which has given much employment to his commentators—but 
it is curious that this little discovery has not been made 
before. Is it that those who know their Aristotle do not 
always know their Browning P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Great Tew, Oxon. W. T. Matteson. 





DOG-STORIES. 
[To Tue Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTOR.”’] 

S1r,—I heard to-day two animal stories which amused me, 
and may be interesting to you and your readers, They both 
come from sources that satisfied me of their truth. -First,—a 
black-and-tan terrier, being taken for the first time in a con- 
veyance (a cab), and being held up to look out of the window, 
observing objects quickly passing by him, seemed to think 
that he must be running, and hung out his tongue, and 
exhibited every other usual sign of being out of breath through 
vigorous exertion. 

Second,—a pointer, being allowed to run in and out of a 
house, made a “ point ” at the baby whenever it was put down 
tocrawl upon the floor! Hearing these two stories has re- 
minded me of what I saw myself a few years ago. A fat pet 
pug-dog had in some way come so strongly to associate water 
with the necessity for swimming, that if (as I myself saw) it 
were held up off the ground and one of its feet dipped into a 
saucer of water, it would start and keep up for two or three 
minutes the motions of swimming.—I am, Sir, &., E. F. K. 





ANIMAL INSTINOT. 


[To Tae Epiton oF THE “SPxctTator,’”’] 
S1z,—In yonr article on “ Dogs and Bicycles,” in the Spectator 
of October 17th, there occur two passages from which I 
would respectfully dissent. In speaking of the acquired 
power of birds to avoid fast trains and telegraph-wires, as I 
understand the paragraph, you say that this acquired know- 
ledge is “probably transmitted now from generation to 
generation.” I somewhere recollect to have met with a 
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parallel passage in one of Darwin’s works. Again, in the 
same paragraph, you say that “ Instances in which they [the 
birds] are killed by a passing engine are very rare.” With 
regard to the latter I may say that last week I received 9 
partridge that had been so killed, and from careful inquiry of 
the platelayers I find that the phenomenon is not by them 
regarded us rare. In respect to the former passage I ground 
my objection on personal observation and on the circumstance 
that materials for forming a judgment are not forthcoming, 
My personal experience, which militates against the proba. 
bility of this acquired knowledge being transmitted from 
generation to generation, is as follows :—Attached - to my 
house are two telegraph-wires, and as they are in contiguity 
to my bedroom I have ample opportunity during the morning 
hours torecord any collisions by birds that may occur. I mnet 
also explain that the ridge of a long building running paralle] 
at about the same height, and at a distance of about twelve 
feet from these wires, renders them more trap-like than they 
would be in the open country. 

When the wires were first put up, twenty-two years ago, I 
was surprised at the quantity of birds that struck against 
them during the summer mornings, and thought that after a 
lapse of time there would be an abatement of the collisions, 
This is not the case, nor can I see that there is an appreciable 
difference at the present time. My cat quietly takes up her 
post in the morning as did her mother for several years, and 
often gets rewarded. Many species of birds fall victims, 
generally of the smaller sort, although last month I had a 
partridge. As the observations include only those made when 
the sun was above the horizon, the night-flyers are excluded. 
As by far the larger proportion of the collisions occur during 
the morning hours in the summertime, I have thought that it 
is probably due to the birds’ attention being pre-engaged 
during nesting-time, the early morning in that case, I believe, 
being always devoted to the rather severe labour which 
maternity involves. I cannot gather either from this or from 
other observations that anything like acquired powers are 
easily transmitted. I have on record cases where faculties are 
acquired, as is shown by an occasional failure when surround- 
ing circumstances have somewhat varied, and I believe the 
acquired faculties to be much more extensive than is generally 
supposed. Very many that were formerly classed as instinc- 
tive—such, for instance as is displayed in a cleverly wrought 
nest—can oftentimes be shown to have been acquired.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Felstead, October 24th. J. FRENCH. 





HAVE BEES CONSCIENCE AS WELL AS INSTINOT? 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—This question was raised in my mind, and answered in 
the affirmative, by the following incident, which I observed in 
the course of a country ramble on the coast of Devon. There 
were several small bumble-bees steadily at work among the 
many gay-coloured blossoms which form a perfect flower-bed 
on either side of a cliff-walk on that lovely promontory 
opposite the little fishing-town of Salcombe. Each bee kept 
to his own particular flower, as (so Sir John Lubbock tells 
us) all well-conducted bees should do. But one became 
puzzled by the likeness in colour between black knapweed 
and purple thistles. His flower for this outing was evi- 
dently the knapweed, and when he had exhausted all its 
blossoms in the immediate neighbourhood, he was beguiled 
by similarity in colour into trying a thistle, but on alighting 
he instantly discovered his mistake, and flew about looking 
for more knapweed, which he might easily have found by 
flying a few yards further. Instead, however, he returned to 
the inviting thistle-head, and this time gave himself up 
with perfect abandon to its luscious delights, stifling the 
voice of conscience which on his first visit he had so in- 
stantly obeyed. ‘These little bumble-bees well repay the 
time spent on watching their small, busy lives. On another 
occasion, when camping for the day in a fir-wood, my sister 
became aware of two of these soft little creatures buzzing 
round and round the skirt of her dress in such a deter- 
mined and spirited way that we felt they meant business 
and not mischief. My sister drew her skirt away when the 
bees instantly made for a tiny hole in the bank, evidently 
their house-door. Their gentle persistent manner of making, 
their meaning known to us was most striking.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. N. V. 
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BIG v. SMALL BULLETS. ' 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “SpxctTatTor.”’] - 

Srr,—I am not surprised that you correspondent, “CO, M.,” 
thinks that some recent occurrences prove that we must 
discard our small-calibre rifles and return to the large bores, 
Although, indeed becanse, a good many share his opinion, I 
ask you to give me a little space to show that the real facts 
go not justify their opinions. A large bullet is not necessarily 
more deadly than a small one; it has not even got the one 
advantage that seems undeniable,—that it must make a 
bigger hole. Although the whole question is intensely 
interesting, I can only ask you for sufficient space to treat it 
very briefly. On account of the flatnéss of its trajectory, it 
jg much easier to hit a man with a small, long bullet than 
with a big cne, and if the small bullet be of suitable construc- 
tion it will do more damage when it does hit him. It is quite 
trne that our regulation ‘303 bullet does often go clean 
through without doing very great damage. The reason is that 
its outside casing of nickel and copper is too thick and stiff, 
go that the bullet is very rigid, and does not break up 
readily enougb. It is capable of killing an elephant 
with one shot in the head, but with soft-skinned animals 
such as man it does not meet with sufficient resistance 
to be broken up or spread out. But if its envelope be made 
thinner or be weakened locally, so that the bullet breaks up in the 
body, then the tremendous velocity makes it terribly destruc- 
tive. Such a weakened bullet is found to be most effective 
against beasts of all sorts, and even when not struck in very 
vital parts the damage done by the jagged pieces of bullet is so 
great that few animals run far, but usually drop at once. 

The original pattern of ‘303 bullet, which was proved to be 
very destructive, had a weaker envelope than the present 
bullet has, and it ‘‘mushroomed,” or broke up more readily. 
It would not only “ break a horse’s leg,” but would splinter 
the bone in a terrible fashion. The envelope was afterwards 
strengthened, for reasons I need not trouble you with, as they 
are very technical. We cannot possibly return to larger- 
calibre rifles; but we can, without loss or much difficulty, use 
a more suitable bullet than our present one; and then we 
shall have a more effective rifle than has ever been used in war. 
The old Snider bullet, partly hollow, of soft lead, and large 
calibre, was a very effective hitter, when it did hit. It was 
the most effective hitter that has ever been extensively used 
in war. It has been a favourite in Australia for shooting wild 
horses for their skins. But no man who has used the ‘303 
with a suitable bullet for that purpose goes back to the 
Snider. His effective range is increased from 150 yards to 
500; and very few horses fairly struck in the body ever get 
away. It is as easy to hit and kill a horse with it at 
500 yards as it was with the Snider at 150 yards; and 
running shots impossible with the Snider are fairly easy with 
the ‘303. I might give you many other examples, but I give 
this because it seems indisputable that the best rifle for wild- 
horse shooting must be best for stopping cavalry. The whole 
effective result of a small-calibre bullet depends on its being 
fairly suitable for the animal to be shot. If it be suitable, 
the small-calibre bullet will do much more damage, will cut 
up the blood-vessels, nerves, and muscles, and shatter the 
bones, and even cut a bigger hole after penetration than a big 
bullet. For the big bullet can have but a comparatively low 
velocity, and does not break up unless it is hollowed. I am 
certain we can never go back to larger calibres, but very 
likely our next weapon will be smaller still.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MARKSMAN. 





MR. LANG’S LIFE OF LOCKHART. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “SpPEcTaTOR.” | 

Srr,—In your review of this book in the Spectator of 
October 24th, occurs this passage,—“ He tried his hand at a 
novel called ‘ Valerius,” no mention being made of a far 
more remarkable work of fiction, “Adam Blair,” which was, 
I believe, published at first anonymously, but which was well- 
known to be by Lockhart, and highly estimated by his con- 
temporaries, though now almost forgotten. It was the father 
of “ The Scarlet Letter” (and in some respects a finer work), 
of “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” and lastly, of the clever 
but unfortunate play, “ Michael and his Lost Angel,” produced 
this year. As I have not read Mr. Lang’s “ Life,” I do not 
know if he mentions the book, but your reviewer's omission 
seems to demand that its existence should be recognised.— 
lam, Sir, &c., HH. A. 





“BIKE” OR “WHEEL”? 
[To tHE EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—My old friend Mr. Housden is always interesting on 
“word” subjects, but I am afraid “ wheel-saddle” will not 
do. Why not “saddle-wheel,” following the analogy of 
“saddle-horse”? But I am afraid that will not do either,— 
too big a mouthful. “Bike” is a hideous word, but it has got 
a start, and that is everything with the vulgar herd. It is 
short, and stands not only for the machine, but for the act of 
riding. The verb “to bike,” in fact, is quite current already. 
We shall have “ bike-ist” by-and-by, so that the same word 
will do for the machine, the ride, and the rider! “ Wheel- 
saddler” would hardly do, although “ wheelman” or 
“wheeler” would pass muster. Then from that to the verb 
“to wheel” would be an easy transition.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. W. J. 
[Why will not “cycle” do?—Ep, Spectator.] 





UNCONSCIOUS PERVERSIONS. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The following story you may think worthy of adding 
to your list. A verger was showing a lady over a church. 
She asked him if his vicar was a married man. He answered 
“No, he is a chalybeate!”—I am, Sir, &c., E. B. 








POETRY. 


TO : 
WHERE rock-crown’d headlands front the glittering bays, 
All set with purpled islets, in the West, 
Drawn by the beauty, each a chancing guest 
Unknown before, we tarried certain days. 
Ah! why are we so tangled in the maze 
Of custom’s bondage that the yearning breast 
Mast inly hide its fairest and its best 
Beneath the commonplace of social ways ? 
I knew that thou didst love all gracious things, 
And all sweet utterance of poet’s dream, 
And yet our words touch’d not the soul’s deep springs, 
But skimmed the idle suface of the stream. 
Still evermore thy name will bring to me 
Visions of sunlit hills and shimmering sea. 

W. WaLsHAM WAKEFIELD. 











A NIGHT THOUGHT. 
As in the night I lie awake, 
My thoughts their flight full often take 
To the old village churchyard near, 
Where sleeps the friend I held most dear. 
And if the moon with gaze steadfast 
Move through the rays the sun does cast, 
And all the lamps of heaven shine 
To guide her on her way divine, 
I almost envy him who lies 
So still beneath those peacefal skies. 
Bat if dark clouds be overhead— 
Dark as men’s days when Faith has fled— 
And moon and stars are nigh shut out, 
Like Hope by Unbelief and Doubt, 
I sadly think how dank and drear 
His mossgrown grave must then appear, 
And many a sigh heave for his sake, 
As in the night I lie awake. 

WILLIAM HEnrRy. 








BOOKS. 


—— 


MR. HARE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Tuese three bulky volumes cover thirty-six years of the 
author’s life, and the story, as Mr. Hare admits, is a very 
long one. It may be true, as he says, that the real interest 
of every existence lies in details, and not in the great results; 
but it is not every detail that the reader asks for, or that it is 
proper be should receive. There are doors which it is not 
expedient to unlock; but Mr. Hare throws open his chamber 
for all the world to enter. Feelings that ought to be held 
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sacred, and words natural between a mother and son, convey 
a very different impression when printed in a book. 

The volumes abound in strange incidents, and one of the 
strangest begins with the birthtime of the author. Mrs. 
Augustus Hare had lost her husband, and being childless, 
offered to adopt her sister-in-law’s infant. Mrs. Frances 
Hare replied :— My dear Maria, how very kind of you! Yes, 
certainly, the baby shall be sent as soon as it is weaned; and 
if any one else would like one, would you kindly recollect that 
we have others.” The transfer was complete. 
mother ” frequently met her son in after-life, but neither she 
nor his father showed the slightest recognition of the tie 
between hem, and Mr. Hare’s brothers appear to have been 
equally indifferent. Mrs. Augustus Hare’s treatment of her 
adopted son was sadly wanting in wisdom. So anxious was she 
to discipline, and not to spoil, the child she loved so well, that 
her affection made her severe, and he suffered from unnecessary 
restraint. His “mother,” as he always called her, became 
acquainted with F. D. Maurice and his sisters, one of whom 
ultimately married Julius Hare, the rector of Hurstmonceaux, 
and became, no doubt with the best intentions in the world, 
Augustus Hare’s torment. His home was at Lime, not far 
from Hurstmonceaux, and when the poor child had to be 
whipped his uncle was summoned. The Archdeacon, he says, 
had the harshest possible way of speaking to children even 
when he meant to be kind to them; and the boy, “ in the most 
literal sense and in every other, was ‘ brought up at the point 
of the rod.’” Then, under the influence of the Maurices, his 
mother tried to make the six-year-old child an ascetic. The 
most delicious puddings were placed upon the table, and “just 
as I was going to eat some of them they were snatched away, 
and I was told to get ap and carry them off to some poor 
person in the village.” When the boy grew old enough to go 
to school, the same kind of home discipline prevailed, and Mr. 
Hare remembers on his return for the holidays— 

“The awful chill of going into the drawing-room and seeing 

my longed-for and pined-for mother sit still in her chair by the 
fire till I went,up and kissed her. For her who had been taught 
always to curtsey not only to her father but even to her father’s 
chair, it was only natural; but I often sobbed myself to sleep in 
a little-understood agony of anguish,—an anguish that she could 
not réally care for me.” 
Later on his sorrows were not diminished, but only changed 
in kind. He was sent toa school which had a cruel master 
and no playgrounds, and Augustus Hare, as he afterwards 
confessed, at Oxford knew no game or sport of any kind. At 
Harrow, indeed, he might: have learnt something out of school, 
although, as he confesses, he learnt nothing in; but owing to 
ill-health he was soon removed, and suffered much misery 
under a private tutor. He was then sent to a tutor near 
Bath, “who grossly and systematically neglected all his 
duties,” and finally, when far on in his teens, to the Rev. 
Charles Bradley of Southgate, who taught well, but inflicted 
such grotesque punishments that when the master decreed 
that for every mistake in Latin prose one of his companions 
should kiss him, Hare rushed upon Bradley with a Liddell 
and Scott lexicon, and, taking him unawares, banged him till 
he could bang no longer, and then fled over hedge and ditch, 
fourteen miles, to Harrow. 

We cannot follow the minute description of Mr. Hare’s 
eccentric and very uncomfortable progress from childhood to 
manhood. Up to the period at which the story ends he had 
no vocation beyond waiting on, and travelling abroad and at 
home with, the mother to whom he was tenderly attached. 
Long before the end, for the book closes with her death, all 
restraint between the two had vanished, and Mrs. Hare, who 
lived one of the most beautiful of lives, confessed that her 
system had been a false one. The author’s scores of cousins, 
uncles, and aunts, who seem to spring up wherever he chances 
to travel, were the means of introducing him to a number of 
celebrated persons and also to a variety of eccentric characters, 
who afford Mr. Hare scope for telling many good stories. How 
far he believes the strange tales he relates we cannot say, but 
whatever is supernatural or beyond the limits of common ex- 
perience appears to be especially welcome to him. He tells 
how, when his mother was dying, “ hundreds of thousands of 
crickets appeared everywhere. It was quite deafening; but 
they only came that night, they never were heard before, and 
the next day they had totally disappeared.” Twelve years 
afterwards, on the death of an old nurse, they came again. 
‘,I-have been laughed at for narrating this,” Mr. Hare writes, 
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“but the noise of crickets at a death is spoken of in Ecclegi- 
astes xii. 5, And the grasshopper shall be a burden because 
man goeth to his long home,” which is a novel interpretation 
of a text only partially quoted. 


On another occasion he records how at Oberwesel a strange 
and terrible presentiment came over him of some great mig. 
fortune. Never had such presentiments occurred to him with. 
out meaning. He returned to England at once, travelling all 
night, and was told on reaching home that at the very 
moment of the presentiment his sister Esmeralda had 
expired. That sister, who, like her mother, was a Roman 
Catholic, had experiences stranger still. An Italian gentle. 
man, whom they called the Family Spy, kept a silent but 
constant watch on the movements of the household, ang 
seemed gifted with mysterious powers. Escape from him they 
could not, and wherever they went he was at the place before 
them. He declined any acquaintance, saying that when he could 
render the family a great service he would speak to them, but 
not till then. That service, after many years, he did render. 
Italima (as Mr. Hare’s “real mother” is called in the story) 
was suddenly summoned to England, her two sons being, it 
was said, dangerously ill, The Spy called, saying he knew 
the contents of the letter and the exact condition of her sons, 
It was unnecessary for her to go to England. She acted 
entirely on the advice thus received, which proved to be the best 
that could have been given. “The Spy never spoke to any 
member of the family again.” Then there is a story told at 
great length of a certain Madame de Trafford, who was 
possessed by a most unpleasant spirit she called Maricot, by 
whose aid she foretold future events. On one occasion she 
insisted on Italima and Esmeralda leaving Geneva imme- 
diately for England, and, knowing that they were waiting for 
remittances, gave them £80 to pay their debts in the town. 
“1 knew,” she said, “ that you wanted that sum, and I brought 
it down to dinner with me.” The strange lady’s influence 
prevailed, and they started that evening for Paris in her 
company :— 

“That was an awful night. My sister never lost the horror of 
it. ‘Madame de Trafford had told me that extraordinary things 
often happened to her between two and four in the morning,’ said 
Esmeralda! ‘When we went with her through the night in the 
coupé of the railway carriage, she was very anxious that I should 
sleep. Mama slept the whole time. Mais dormez donc, ma 
chére, she said; dormez donc. Oh, je dormirai bientot, I always 
replied, but I was quite determined to keep awake. It was very 
dreadful, I thought, but if anything did happen I would see what 
it was. As it drew near 2 o’clock I felt the most awful sensation 
of horror come over me. Then a cold perspiration broke out all 
over me. Then I heard—oh, I cannot describe it! a most awful 
sound—a voice—a sort of squeak. It spoke, it was a language ; 
but it was a language I did not understand, and them something 
came out of the mouth of Madame de Trafford—bur-r-r-r! It 
passed in front of me, black but misty. I rushed at it. Madame 
de Trafford seized me and forced me back upon the seat. I felt 
as if I should faint. Her expression was quite awful. Some 
time after Mr. Trafford spoke to me of a hunchback in Moliére 
who had a voice speaking inside him, over which he had no 
control, and then he said, ‘ What my wife has is like that.’ ” 

The reader who likes ghost-stories, and ghastly stories too, 
may be grateful to the author. We will return to more 
mundane matters. In his frequent travels as well as in the 
wide home-circle Mr, Hare seems to have moved about, 
Boswell-like, pen in hand, and his pages not only describe the 
men and women he saw, but often give specimens of their talk. 
The portrait of Mrs. Grote is certainly taken from the life. 
She may have been, as De Tocqueville said, “the cleverest 
woman of his acquaintance,” but she must have been the 
most masculine and the least attractive. She was very vain, 
however, and Mr. Hare relates that in publishing the Life of 
her husband, Mr. Murray had to insist on suppressing the 
following sentence :—* When George Grote and I were young 
we were equally distinguished by the beauty of our persons 
and the vivacity of our conversation.” When Panizzi was 
eighty he told Mr. Hare that there were three things he had 
never had; he had never had a watch, he had never had a 
key, and he had never had an account. A very different man 
from Sir Antonio was Lord Brougham, on whom the author 
pronounces the common judgment that “he was the most 
disagreeable, selfish, cantankerous, violent old man who ever 
lived.” At Bath Mr. Hare saw much of Landor, who, like 
Brougham, had his explosions of temper, but, unlike him, 
could laugh at them afterwards. “I have seen him,” 
he writes, “take a pheasant up by the legs when it was 
brought to table, and throw it into the back of the 
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eras 
fire over the head of the servant in attendance,” and he has 
heard Browning relate how at Siena, on being kept waiting 
for dinner, Landor threw it out of the window when it came. 
Of Jowett, who was very kind to him at Oxford, many anecdotes 
are told. When called before the Council, the “ little heretic,” 
as he used to be called, was asked if he could sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles. ‘He dumfoundered them with ‘If you’ve a 
little ink!’ He could be very satirical. I remember in after 
years when Jex Blake, afterwards Dean of Wells, had been 
talking very prosily, he said, ‘I have long known that Law 
comes from Lex, but I never knew till now that Jaw comes 
from Jex.’” Eccentric people heard of, as well as known, by 
the writer figure in Mr. Hare’s pages :— 

«There was a Dr. Taylor who used to worship the heathen 
gods—Mars and Mercury and the rest. One day at Oxford in the 

resence of my father and of one of the professors he took his 
little silver images of the gods out of his pockets and began to 

ray to them and burn incense. The professor, intensely shocked, 
tried to interfere, but my father started up, ‘How can you be so 
foolish? Do be quiet; don’t you see you are interrupting the 
comedy?’ The same Dr. Taylor was afterwards arrested for 
sacrificing a bullock to Neptune in a back parlour in London.” 
And here is a story told by a relative of Lady Langford, the 
original of Lady Kew in Thackeray’s Newcomes :— 

“Tady Langford had only once seen her cousin, Lord Langford, 

when he came to visit her grandmother, and the next day the old 
lady told her she was to marry him. ‘Very well, grandmamma, 
put when? ’—‘I never in my life heard such an impertinent 
question,” said the grandmother, ‘what business is it of yours 
when you are to marry him? You will marry him when [ tell 
you. However, whenever you hear me order six horses to the 
carriage you may know that you are going to be married.’ And 
go it was.” 
Enough has been said of a book which will greatly amuse the 
reader who understands the wise and necessary art of 
skipping. There is much that is very interesting in the 
story, much that is superfluous, and much which, as we have 
already hinted, is quite unfitted for the public eye. The 
affectionate intimacies of private life, the self-sacrificing acts 
done, the loving words spoken, lose all that is most beautiful 
in them when thus brought into the glare of daylight for the 
appreciation of readers. 





GENERAL VON MOLTKE’S PRIVATE LIFE.* 
GENERAL VON MOLTKE would have remained to the general 
mind—even without the publication of the letters now 
collected, and the delightful revelation of a simple, loving, 
and attractive character—the most interesting as well as the 
most reserved of the great figures of the German struggle. 
His was the great and leading part played in the drama of 
war,—that of the man who revolutionised the whole science of 
military tactics, and without placing himself in the old 
fashion at the head of his troops, planned his campaign point 
by point with a map and in a tent, and fixed his battles 
beforehand almost to the day. He was quiet, unambitious, 
unobtrusive. Bismarck’s turbulent and contradictory per- 
sonality naturally absorbed the foreground of the picture, 
while the worship of the nation gathered in the traditional 
manner round thestout old Kaiser who represented to them its 
meaning and existence. But Moltke was the heart and soul 
of the battle, and in the long roll of the historic masters of 
legions there is no name more conspicuous than his. He does 
not, we believe, rank among Lord Wolseley’s instances of the 
greatest amongst the world’s Generals, perhaps because his 
was not the character which aims at being conspicuous. 
And of the personal ambition which was the great motive- 
power of the Cxsars and Alexanders and Napoleons he had 
absolutely none at all. Even Wellington, who had no dreams 
of empire for himself, courted civil honours as a Minister 
with scant measure of success. Moltke had no desire but to 
serve his country to the utmost in his soldier’s capacity, and 
History knows how he did it. Great as the results were in 
one sense, the irony ever in attendance on that problematic 
Muse seems to be always with us in the curious person of the 
present Emperor, who is as restless as if he had absorbed into 
himself all the separate individualities of his grandfather and 
Moltke and Bismarck. 

To General von Moltke’s work nothing can attach but 
praise; to his character, as it seems to us, nothing but 
cordial affection and esteem. The letters before us would 
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have been better for being rather severely weeded, and we hope 
that a selection may yet be made which may be in the hands 
of everybody. For they are the outcome and the token of a 
delightful character; domestic, loving, and simple, guided by 
the plainest sense of duty, but marked out, one would think, 
rather for the most absolutely tranquil of home existences 
than the life of storm and stress which fell to his lot. It 
is a strange thing to suggest that he would have made the 
best of literary husbands; but we think so because his style 
as a letter-writer (the difficulties of a translation allowed for, 
and translation is nowhere more difficult than in the case of 
letters) seems to us so especially good. It is straightforward 
and plain, expressive and concise, and, moreover, brimming 
over with a delightful fund of quiet humour which seems to 
have been always with him. The translator has done his 
hard work very well, and we suppose that it was no business 
of his to select or to abridge; so the reader must make his 
choice as he goes on his way of the letters he will read and 
the letters he will skip, what he will study partially, and 
what he will pass altogether by. The General’s love 
story is delightful to begin with; his devotion to the half 
English maiden, to whom he was devoted from the first 
moment when he met her, and whom he married when he 
was past forty-one years of age. She was his wife and com- 
panion and friend for twenty-seven years ; and after her death 
in 1868 the change in the whole tone to quiet gravity is very 
remarkable in the letters to others which conclude the volume. 
As there seemed to be some danger, should he remain alone, 
that with his peculiar character he might retire completely 
within himself, and withdraw from office altogether, Queen 
Augusta summoned his sister to an audience, and enforced upon 
her the duty of making a home for him. Bat for that he might 
not have been in command when the great war came, and'the 
course of events might have been changed indeed. 


Moltke was here, there, and everywhere, in the course of the 
story which this book tells of him, in his faithful attendance 
upon the King in his many duties. To England he came more 
than once, with feelings that seem to have puzzled him con- 
siderably. His wife was of English race, but had been 
domiciled with her family at Holstein, so that his remarks 
upon our insular ways and peculiarities are written as toa 
foreigner. And not the aggressive author of John Bull et son 
Isle himself appears to have been more impressed with the 
oddities with which universal testimony overwhelms us. The 
resplendency of titles and orders quite overcame him, and his 
underlined descriptions of Grooms of the Bedchamber, 
Mistresses of the Robes, and Masters of the Buckhounds, Lord 
High Almoners, and full-bottomed wigs are full of quiet fun. 
“The Lord in his wrath,” he says, “‘made the Duke of 
Wellington Master of the Horse: he understands nothing 
about horses.” (The italics are his.) “So he provided me with 
an animal that had won at the last races: I never rode a more 
uncomfortable one.” Moltke’s views of the quadruped were 
indeed purely military: for Ascot races, which he had seen 
before, were “always the same slow affair,” and he was glad 
when it wasover. At the Adelphi Theatre he saw “some 
good comics” (which surely should have been translated 
“comedians ”), but was mainly impressed by tne fact that the 
building had a frontage of only one window. The English 
weather gets no mercy, and the English church-services less. 
The latter seem to have annoyed him particularly :— 

“ The prayers,” he writes in one place, “last for about an hour, 
in the course of which both clergyman and congregation alter- 
nately speak. The consequence is that one passes about half the 
time upon one’s knees, which seems an easy task seeing that one 
is provided with a good velvet cushion and an easy-chair at one’s 
back, but in other respects it is really a chastisement. After these 
the chapter of the Old Testament was read which describes how 
Gideon slays the five Amorite Kings, puts them in a cave, and 
hangs them on trees, and how many towns he had destroyed, 
killing the inhabitants to a man, and other certainly not very 
edifying things of the same character. The sermon comes last of 
all quite as an accessory,—a rhetorical exercise.” 


For a soldier, Moltke seems to be curiously annoyed with the 
Old Testament stories. In another place he objects to having 
a chapter read which “spoke to us of a loathsome person—I 
have forgotten her name—in whose tent an Ammonite King 
sought refuge in the course of his flight; she gives him milk 
to drink, promising him that she will keep watch by the 
entrance of the tent, and then, when he is asleep, puts a nail 
through his head.” “The present established Church of 
England,” he adds, “is a compromise of all the religious 
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sects.” The General was comforted, however, by going down 
to Greenwich afterwards, London being “so dull a place on 
Sundays that every one tries to get out of it.” The object of 
the Thames Tunnel, the construction of English houses, and 
many other matters of the kind come in for the same 
amusing strictures. But it is curious to see how the world 
changes. In these days of flats the statement that an 
Englishman cannot live under the same roof with another 
family, on the principle that “his house is his castle, 
and two independent garrisons in the same fortress an im- 
possibility,” has become an anachronism, though it seemed 
true enough at the time. The Englishman’s solitariness is 
a bewilderment to Moltke. He sits in his public-house in a 
wooden box like a horse’s stall, with a plank in front of him 
to prevent anybody else from seeing him drink his pot of 
ale. Stranger still are his titles, though there we should have 
thought him more entitled to Teutonic sympathy. But 
there is much fun in the picture of the delicate man who 
seemed to derive so little pleasure from being Francis 
Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, Viscount Brackley of Brackley, 
Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotuloruam of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, Commander of the Duke of Lancaster’s 
(Prince of Wales’s) Own Yeomanry Hussars, Rector of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, &c. As for Moltke’s letters to his wife 
when they were engaged, they are delightful in their sim- 
plicity and grace, as is his entreaty to her to dance as much 
as she could, only with partners who did not wear tight 
boots. Manchester men, he tells us, are never satisfied 
unless it rains at least a littl—and our readers would not 
forgive us if we had not quoted a little. We have 
purposely refrained from entering upon the interesting 
records of war and soldiering, that we might call their atten- 
tion to the quiet and observant side which makes this book 
such pleasant reading, and the famous warrior such an 


attractive hero. 





TWO VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES.* 
Boru these volumes are powerful in their way. Mr. Baring- 
Gould, indeed, is always worth reading, and Mrs. Henniker 
has a considerable literary faculty of her own which she has 
reinforced in the last of her stories by the help of that great, 
but in these latter days very unhealthy, pessimist, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. 

Of Mr. Baring-Gould’s idylls of Dartmoor it is not easy 
to speak too favourably. All of them reflect the wild scenery 
and rather uncouth and rugged solitudes of Dartmoor witk 
singular effectiveness, but very few of them are really stories, 
though the first and longest is a story in the true sense. 
Some of the others are hardly even idylls in the sense of 
displaying any ideal unity at all beyond that of a study of 
character by a man of fine insight. Mr. Baring-Gould would 
have come nearer the mark if he had called his volume 
“Tdylls and Sketches of Dartmoor Life.” Some of them are 
idylls and some mere sketches,—rough studies of a single 
figure, without any unity either of narrative or of poetic 
feeling. Dartmoor is the only connecting thread of the book. 
All the interests and all the sketches it contains are in 
essential harmony with the rugged, and not unfrequently 
ragged and forlorn, impressions which Dartmoor’s desolate and 
yet fascinating scenery produces on the mind. There is rude 
power almost everywhere, but a good deal of wasted power 
too, of half-moulded strength, of misshapen self-will, of mute 
and half-intelligent patience, of almost brute pertinacity, of 
an almost anti-social independence. In reading this book 
one thinks of Wordsworth’s sketch of Peter Bell, the Potter :— 

“ There was a hardness in his cheek 
There was a hardness in his eye 
As if the man had fixed his face 
In many a solitary place 
Against the wind and open sky.” 
But in the Dartmoor figures there is little of Peter Bell’s 
insensibility. The strangely topped tors and the wild Druidic 
stones which may be seen there, have lent a quaint sense of 
wonder and wistful originality to the solitary wanderers’ 
musings which in Peter Bell’s case were merely covetous and 
selfish. 

Far the best idyll in this book is the story of the great bliz- 
zard of March 9th, 1891,—the story of which John and Joan 
are the quaint hero and heroine. The story opens with the 
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epitaph which the old couple are devising for themselves 
before the blizzard takes place, and this we will give in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s own graphic narrative :— ‘ 


“But, although John and Joan are not able to read, and like. 
wise unable to write, they are the joint authors of a literary pro- 
duction which will outlast our century, and that also is more than 
most authors can say in these days of ephemeral publications 
This production was written at the dictation of John and Joan, 
It was not impressed on paper with printers’ ink, but was ip. 
scribed on a slate slab with a graving-tool. This work was com. 
posed and engraved some ten years ago, and, although in 189) i+ 
was slightly added to, it has not been completed and published 
yet. Its completion and publication are dependent on a contin- 
gency which has, happily, not yet taken place. In a word, this 
literary achievement—the result of the intellectual efforts of Johu 
and Joan—is their tombstone, which is preserved in their cottage 
and is there conned daily by them. Neither knows the letters of 
the alphabet, yet both can read what is written on the headstone 
for they know what the lines and curves and dots are intended to 
- 2opaaae In March, 1891, the monumental inscription stood 
thus :— 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
F 
JOHN AND Joan NoBLe, 


Who were born the same day, 
Baptised the same day, 
Confirmed the same day, 
Fntered service the same day, 
Were married the same day, 
And became parents simultaneous, 

They died 


‘Th ly and pleasant in their lives i 
They were lovely and p et Oe re, ond in death they were not 
The cutter of the headstone— monumental engraver’ he entitled 
himself—had some difficulty with John and Joan over his work, 
They were ungrammatical. They were unreasonable. As in- 
stance of ungrammaticality they desired to have the sentence 
run, ‘ Who was born the same day,’ &c. ‘‘* Was,”’ observed the 
sculptor, ‘is unusual, to put it mildly; to put it strongly, is 
wrong. “ Was” is singular.—‘ But our story is both coorious 
and singular.’—‘ You are two individuals, separate personalities, 
and, therefore, must be spoken of with a were.’—‘ We are 
one, said John, ‘Scriptur saith so. They two is one flesh. 
You can’t go against Scriptur, Mr. Tomkins.’—‘ But you 
were not married when you were born, so must be spoken of in 
the plural then.’—‘ There’s argiment in that,’ said John, rubbing: 
his head. ‘What do’y say to that, Joan? Shall we pass it? 
Anyhow, we was lovers from the cradle; and set down, Mr, 
Tomkins, as we was inocculated together.’—‘ You surely are not 
going to have that inscribed P’—‘Why not? It’s a terrible 
coorious story. Yes, Joan and me was inocculated together. It 
was in a drawer of an old cheffonier with brass mountings. And 
it wasn’t small-pox at all: it turned out to be chicken-pox with 
both of us: that was coorious.’ To understand this statement it: 
is necessary to know what the term ‘inoculation’ meant among 
the peasantry of the West of England till vaccination became 
compulsory. When a child had small-pox, another child was put 
into the crib with it, and kept there till infected with the dis- 
order. If the crib were too small to accommodate two infante, 
then a lower drawer of a chest was taken and converted into a 
temporary bed with blankets and pillows, and the children were 
placed therein. That was ‘inoculation.’ There is hardly an old 
man or old woman in the West who was not thus inoculated in 
infancy. ‘ You are surely not going to have this on your monu- 
ment!’ again deprecated the sculptor.— Why not? It’s fack. 
But, though ’twas chicken-pox, Joan and me got pitted, each at. 
the top-end of our noses. You may look and convince yourself. ’”” 


But the inoculation did not get into the epitaph ; the “ monu- 
mental engraver” obtained its suppression. The story of 
Joan’s adventures in the blizzard, and of John’s miseries while. 
nursing his grandchild in her absence, is told with admirable 
force and faithfulness, and it is difficult to say whether it 
brings Dartmoor itself, or the couple whose minds had been. 
moulded by the life on Dartmoor, the more forcibly before the 
reader. Equally skilful are the pictures of Daniel Jacobs, 
the poor, dreamy violinist, whose excuse for intemperance and. 
fecklessness is that he had been forced by his father’s 
obstinacy in refusing him the chance of giving his life to music, 
into a kind of work for which he was not fit and could not 
throw his heart ;—of the poor old ladies at “‘ Snaily House,” 
who had been driven by poverty into eating salted slugs, and 
enjoying them ;—of the huge but almost idiotic achievement 


| of Ephraim Weekes, who trusted so implicitly a treacherous 


master that he killed himself by fulfilling to the letter an all 
but impossible task, in order to win a wife, whom her 
father refused him at the completion of his task ;— 
of the qua:-c's of the Hammetts, and the ultimate com- 
plete subjugation of the husband ;—and of the picture of 
bashful love in “Green Rushes, O!” and the victory of a 
happy chance over that supreme bashfulness. Others of the 
sketches are rather too vague for good effect. But the 
ludicrous story of the attempt of a Puritan Minister of 
Tavistock to destroy an old cross in the neighbourhood which 
he thought idolatrous, and how it ended by his taking refuge 
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on it from the attack of a furious bull, and exhibiting him- the road leading up towards the Fort, you remember? Pawned 
self to his parishioners in the semblance of a black demon with his clothes for drink! What a deplorable and disgusting end !’— 


ia th : ‘But if——,’ began Madge.—' My dear,’ said Mrs. Groser, ‘ Do 
the appearance of a tail, is told with much hnmour, and | not, I beg of you, argue with your uncle! He must be the best 


perbaps not very much exaggeration. Through every story judge. He shows great insight into character by turning away 
there breathes, as we have said, the keen, desolate, wild, | the undeserving.’—‘ Exactly !’ and the General rubbed his hands. 


wilfal, moral atmosphere of the widely scattered villages on | ‘ They take the bread out of the mouths of honest people.’—‘ Ah!’ 


ran | Sighed the Rev. David. ‘They are fit neither for the land, nor 
Dartmoor, where the peasantry are almost as much divided | 7 tng dunghill, so men cast them out.’ He was so pleased with 


as they are drawn together, by the scenery in the middle | this quotation that he repeated it twice over. Madge pushed back 
of which they live, so that solitariness seems to permeate | her chair, and went over to the window. Through a mist that 


iety, while the society often almost intensifies the | Overspread her eyes she saw the melting snow, the ragged red 
the society, w y | blossoms, the hungry birds. The sun was quite bright now, 


solitude. | shining upon a glittering sea, and the giant outlines of the ship 
Mrs. Henniker’s volume shows a good deal of power, and | pe api age ir as yet to leave her harbour owing to the 
the first two stories a good deal of pathos, but why does | — - - eg eee Sean ele — ee a 
she choose so often extremely unpleasant subjects? She | tant military band fell upon Madge's ear. She thought the 
gives her volume the title In Scarlet and Grey, but while of the starving, shrunken man at the back gate, and pie- 
unless she means to use the word scarlet in Isaiah’s | tured him lying dead and lonely up on the far white hills. The 
- : General rose from his chair, walked to the fire, and stretched his 
sense when he says, “Though your nosey be scarlet they | hands cheerfully over the blaze. Then he rang the bell. The 
shall be white as snow,” the reader will think them very | browbeaten maid responded to his summons. ‘ We are ready for 
much more grey than scarlet, at least in their depressing | prayers,’ said he.” 
effect on the reader’s mind. The last story, “ The Spectre | That is vigorous enough. But could not Mrs. Henniker give 
of the Real,” in which she has accepted the co-operation | us a little less satire, and a little more insight into a higher 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy, is undoubtedly very effective and | class of minds? Mr. Thomas Hardy, in his later phases, is 
indeed gruesome, bat also superfluously repulsive. We do | hardly a judicious literary counsellor. 
not see why our modern writers of fiction should vie with each 
other and with Ibsen in choosing the kind of subjects which f 
almost tempt one to think that the imagination can beat the ENGLISH EPITHALAMIES.* 
passions in multiplying the horrors of life. There are three | WE suppose that anthologies, like catalogues, are inevitable, 
rather pathetic stories, the first two and the last but one, in | though Uharles Lamb might well have added such collections 
which there is no attempt to analyse unwholesome situations, | to his list of “books which are no books;” and possibly 
but in three out of the seven the interest is certainly extremely | English marriage-songs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
morbid, and in the fourth, “A Successful Intrusion,” the | centuries present a field of interest for the antiquarian, 
whole skill of the writer is devoted to showing how a gay | or the scholars to whom the book is addressed; but when 
scoundrel can make fools of a set of respectable Philistines. | Mr. Robert Case, in his introduction to the volume now 
With Mrs. Henniker’s unquestionable power, she surely might | before us, remarks, “How many brilliant and sustained 
have contrived to give us a little more insight into strong | flights would our lyric poetry have lost if the epithalamium 
and healthy and innocent characters. There is only one | had not come among us as a song.” we feel constrained te 
“A Page from a Vicar’s History,” in which a character | answer that we could well have spared a good many of the 
intended to be of the higher kind is made the centre of the | specimens he has included in his collection, without any rea} 
interest, and there the sketch of him is so vague, and the | loss to our national treasury of lyrical poetry. We would of 
figures to which he is made the foil are so weak and frail, | course except Spenser's well-known poems, and one of two of 
that the story, as a story, is quite a failure. Perhaps the | Ben Jonson’s and Hervick’s, and Drayton’s dainty pro- 
most touching story in the book, and that which shows most | thalamium from The Muses’ Elizium. Shirley also touches 
skill in the delineation of character, is “Bad and Worthless,” | 2 note that may well echo on when the more noisy din of 
its object being to show how much good may remain in a| bacchanalian marriage-revels is fortunately hushed and for- 
character devoid of self-control, and how much gross and | gotten :— 
greedy selfishness may pervade characters which stand well *‘ Adorn the altar; many come to-day 


. : . : To sacrifice ; 
with the world. That lesson is good, and one which we hid Meek nace Wie emanate 





cannot easily ponder too often, but we think that Mrs. My grain of spice ; 

Henniker shows herself too much disposed to insist on the ’Tis all I have, though others bring 
distribution of good hearts to weak wills, and of selfish hearts Rich gifts, mine is the offering. 

to decent exteriors. After describing with much power how Live one in heart so long, till Time forget 
adying drunkard took off his own clothes to protect a wailing 6 (oe have been two 3 va 
infant from the snow, and died from the exposure, she con- ald yey ee 
cludes with this scene from the household in which he had On the green cheek of earth, but may 
been refused help :— No sun kiss one of those away.” 


“< Dear, dear, a severe wreck on the Yorkshire coast! Shocking, As for the disinterred poem by Sir Henry Goodere, the friend 
David, is it not, to think of all those poor creatures hurled into of Donne, who added his contribution to the hymeneal chorus 
eternity at a moment’s notice ! ’—‘ Yes, and doubtless many totally | that welcomed the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, 
po ge Ae ee yy — ea eo ye 2 daughter of James I, it might well have been suffered to 
sausage with her fork.—‘ ! truly a terrible thought! ’ remarke j nap paaia? : e 
the i. David with his mouth full. ‘Our naval and military men rest bls decent oblivion, - it does not poy ntain @ single 
lead, I fear, not unfrequently sadly reckless and immoral lives.’— musical or original line, while John Donne’s poem on the 
‘But they have so often such good hearts, and people do all they | same occasion, with its phuixes and its “she-sun” and “he- 
can to put temptations in their way !’ Madge said, speaking very | moon,” is in his most crabbed and unpleasing manner. Henry 
quickly and shyly. The Rev. David looked at her with pity and Peacham, who imitated Catullus and Claudian, skilfully com- 


disapproval, He mentally divided the world with a hard|.. ( e ‘ 5 
Goutal line into two hemispheres, one thickly populated with bines and mixes his sentiments, mourning for the death of 


an abundance of goats, the other sparsely, containing but a few | Prince Henry with rejoicings for Princess Elizabeth, as in 
sheep. He was not yet quite decided in mind to which section | the following lines :— 

Madge belonged. He feared that it might be the former, but as “ And tallest ¢ a er oe 

he rather disliked her, his uncertainty predominated over his nd tallest trees, wit rs mes loved b 

grief at the possibility. ‘Ha!’ said the General, spreading out L bteer = bee ag storms hath stripped bare, 

his newspaper, and tapping it. ‘Ha! Howright I was, if this is eave of those rimy periwigs, 1y hai 

the same fellow!’ He read aloud—‘ Among other casualties _And on with your more seemly hair. 

resulting from the severe snowstorm, besides the many disastrous Forget, ye silver paved _—_ h a 

ones already related, we may record the discovery by some Your owt he a 5 = ate = — 

soldiers from Fort ...... of the dead body of a man, pre- Revive the shcres and shady ar . 4” 

sumably formerly in the army, which was found embedded in That lay in deepest sorrow drowned. 

the drifts, not a mile from the above-mentioned fort. Life had | The simile “rimy periwigs” applied to snow-covered trees @ 
been extinct some hours, and it is supposed that the unfortunate | jittle recalls two lines in Trench’s poem of “ The Seasons,”— 
deceased had pawned most of his garments for drink, as he was é 5 
found in a semi-nude condition. He had doubtless fallen down “The dark pine wears the snow, as head 

in a heavy stupor, owing to the influence of alcohol, and met his Of Athiop doth white turban wear,”— 

death in the melancholy manner described.’—‘I’ve a presenti- | though the “ white turban” does not descend the fatal step 
ment,’ continued the General, triumphantly, ‘ that this will prove - 

to be the sarse scoundrel who came to my back door! For he took | * English Epithalamies. By Robert H. Case, London: John Lane, 
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to the ridiculous so nearly as does the Jacobean poet’s “rimy 
periwigs.” 

Sir Philip Sidney takes precedence of the English singers 
of marriage-odes with the epithalamium of the shepherd 
Dicus in the Arcadia, though Mr. Case points out that John 
Studley “narrowly escaped affording the first example of its 
species in the English tongue,” when he translated the 
“ Medea” of Seneca, in 1566, and preferred to interpolate a 
chorus of his own in the place of the epithalamium which 
forms the first chorus of the play. Had Mr. Case kept 
strictly to his resolve of admitting only those poems that 
were styled epithalamia, or could plausibly be classed as such 
according to the meaning and derivation of the word, he 
would have excluded one of his few real gems, namely, 
Spenser’s “Prothalamion.” Spenser must have invented this 
word, as it does not exist in either Greek or Latin, to express 
the idea of a song of greeting to happy lovers before the 
actual wedding-day had arrived. He also calls it a “ spousal 
verse,” a term to which Milton evidently alludes when he 
makes Adam say of the nightingale :— 

“ Till the amorous bird of night 
Sung spousal, and bid haste the evening star 
On his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp.” 
Elsewhere, in describing Eve’s bower, Milton alludes again 
to the custom of marriage-songs :— 
« And heavenly quires the hymenzan sung.” 


The word “ bridal,” by the way, comes from “ bride-ale,” an 
“ale” meaning a feast. According to Professor Skeat the 
“ bride-ales ” were so called because the bride brewed ale for 
her wedding-day, which was bought by her friends at a high 
price, by way of assisting her and amusing themselves at the 
same time. Spenser’s “ Epithalamium,” that “ endless monu- 


” 


ment ” raised to his “ country lass,” and which has endured | 


for three centuries, shines still with as bright a lustre as 
when it was first given to the world. Dean Church says 
that it is “the finest composition of its kind, probably, in 
any language; so impetuous and unflagging, so orderly 
and yet so rapid in the onward march of its stately and 
varied stanzas; so passionate, so flashing with imaginative 
wealth, yet so refined and self-restrained..... . the 
result is unquestionably one of the grandest lyrics in 
English poetry.” These two poems of Spenser’s are probably 
better known and appreciated by the general reader than 
his more prolix Faery Queen, but this popularity is due 
to the intrinsic merit of the poems themselves that rises 
above the occasion for which they were written, and excuses 
the poetical licénse of treatment that modern taste has 
banished with the rest of the customs and ceremonies 
common to all weddings in the times of the Elizabethans and 
their successors. It cannot be urged for any poet save 
Spenser that his epithalamia are superior to his other 
poems; who would barter “Sir Clipseby Crew” for “To 
Anthea,” or Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Dicus,” with its curious 
warning against “sluttery” and “ peacock pride,” for his 
“Sonnet to Sleep”? We fail to see why Shakespeare only 
figures in Mr. Case’s collection as the doubtful author of the 
song from The Two Noble Kinsmen, which enumerates the 
flowers, “all dear Nature’s children sweet,” that were to be 
strewn before the bride and bridegroom, and why the “ wed- 
lock-hymn” from As You Like It is excluded. There is a 
grim sort of irony in reading of the sad fates that overtook 
some of the illustrious persons whose merits formed the 
subject of marriage-odes. Ben Jonson wrote The Masque of 
Hymen, ending with an epithalamium to celebrate the 
marriage between the Earl of Essex and the Lady Frances 
Howard, who some few years later after her shameful 
divorce was the recipient of another “‘Nuptial Song” by 
Donne on her marriage with the Earl of Somerset, a marriage 
in which Sir Thomas Overbury’s attempt at interference led 
to his death by poisoning. What could be less prophetic of 
history than the eighth verse of Sir John Beaumont’s 
“Epithalamium upon the Marriage of our Sovereign Lord 
King Charles, and our Gracious Lady Queen Mary” 
(Henrietta Maria) :— 
“* What can these shouts and glittering shows portend, 

Bat never-fading joys ? 

The lords in rich attire, the people with their noise, 
Express to what a height their hopes ascend, 
Which like a circle have no end: 
Their strength no furious tempests shake, nor creeping age 
destroys.” 





Mr. Case gives a list of epithalamia published since 1700 ag 
well as the names of those written before that date, which 
he does not think worthy of admission. As we have said 
before, the present collection is one merely for scholars or 
antiquarians, but we think it might have been of more 
universal interest if the compiler had added considerably to 
his sins of omission, especially in the case of the poems that 
err on the side of grossness ; while by extending his specimeng 
into the present century, he would have included Shelley’s 
“Bridal Song” with its fine Elizabethan flavour, the ode 
by Moultrie, the poems by Thomas Lovell Beddoes, to which 
he only refers, and the noble “ marriage-lay ” that concludes 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” which, with its modern note of 
restraint and reserve, affords a fine contrast to the coarser 
license of the older writers. As Dean Church justly observes 
in his comments on Spenser’s “Epithalamion,” “We haye 
learned to think the subject unfit for such free poetical treat. 
ment; Spenser’s age did not.” 





SOCIAL ENGLAND.* 


THE fifth volume of Social England begins with the accession 
of the house of Hanover and carries the history down to the 
battle of Waterloo. The Pharisaic attitude towards the last 
century adopted by most English writers in the earlier part 
of this century, is fortunately not assumed by the authors of 
Social England, who fully recognise its immense contribu. 
tion to our national progress. During the first half of 
the century there was certainly a marked falling away 
from lofty ideals, and a tendency. to adopt what wag 
regarded as the common-sense view of life. In the pre. 
ceding centuries gallant attempts—but not very effectual 
efforts—had been made to reform the Church and the 
State, and under William III. and Anne, to assert for 
England a commanding place on the continent of Europe, 
Under the house of Hanover zeal and ambition alike cooled; 
compromise became the order of the day in Church and 
State. Attention was turned to agriculture, trade, and com- 
merce, and statesmen made it their chief business to make 
the country comfortable and contented. Mr. Prothero gives 
a good account of the improvements introduced in agricul. 
ture, and Mr. Townsend Warner describes the rapid growth 
of trade and manufactures. The people fully sympathised 
with the statesmen in a desire for material prosperity, but in- 
creasing prosperity did not bring an increase of contentment. 
The task of the Government became more arduous, especially 
with regard to taxation. Every trade, we are told, defended 
itself, sometimes by one method, sometimes by another, and 
with more ingenuity than honesty. One method, Mr. Warner 
writes, was to make themselves out as large as possible; to 
give an extravagant estimate of the men employed, and to 
make a touching appeal on the ground of the widespread 
ruin which would follow the imposition of a tax. Another 
was to say that the trade was small and young, and that the 
return from the tax would be ridiculously small. The 
revenue was derived from customs and excise, Land-tax, 
Window-tax, and stamps. As these represented rival 
principles of taxation, they invited a ceaseless warfare 
between the landed and the monied interests. The credit 
of having brought order out of confusion belongs to Walpole, 
who, with all his limitations, was one of the greatest of 
English statesmen. Of Walpole Mr. Smith writes :— 

“ At the critical juncture the helm of State fell into the hands 
of a man who with most of the robust vices, had also many of the 
robust virtues of a self-trained, businesslike English squire of 
the time. Walpole, after all that has been said against him, 
remains one of our few great finance ministers. He is the first of 
a roll which closes with the name of Huskisson, Peel, and 
Gladstone. He had all the penetration, all the broad view, and 
all the resourcefulness of the born man of business. He saw ir 
matters of taxation just where the shoe pinched. He saw what 
the commerce of the day needed to open out its vast future. 
He could make gold out of nothing, it was said. It was he who 
guided the country through the worst panic it has ever known, 
who set the public debts on a sound footing, who initiated fiscal 
reform, who reconciled warring classes by reconciling their interests, 
who secured the new dynasty by identifying it with national 
prosperity. All this was a great work. It is true he despised 
literature, he dreaded religious movements, he shunned foreign 
affairs ; he was coarse, he was domineering, he was a corrupter of 
politics ; but to call him ‘an unidea’d statesman’ is to forget the 





* Social England: a Record of the Progress of the Pople in Religion, Laws, 
Learning, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, Literature, and Manners, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Various Writers. Edited by H. D. Traill. 
D.O.L, Vol. V., From the Accession of George I. to the Battle of Waterloo.” 
London: Oassell and Co, 
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at work which he did, and the still greater work which he 


would fain have done.” 
Under George I. and George II. the duties of government 
devolved wholly upon the Ministers. George L., although 
imperious and self-willed, was unable through his ignorance 
of English to exercise a controlling influence on State affairs. 

Unlike his predecessors, he did not attend the meetings of 
the Cabinet, and he could communicate with Walpole only 
through the medium of bad Latin; and the more easy- 
tempered George II. accepted with some protests his position 
of dignified impotence, making the remark, it is said, that 
jin England the Ministers are the Kings. Their character 
and manners made father and son equally useless, and even 
ridiculous, as leaders of English society. 

The exclusive devotion to material progress which marked 
the first half of the century, although it laid the foundation 
of our national prosperity, had an unfavourable effect on 
morals and manners. The struggles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, even when ineffectual, called forth 
lofty emotions and produced great characters. These 
are, for the most part, absent in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The social life of the period is well 
described by Miss Bateson, who writes that its chief charac- 
teristic was submission to existing conditions. The absence 
of any signs of intellectual and moral progress caused no 
distress. To sagaciously acknowledge the facts of human 
nature without idealisation was esteemed true wisdom. 
Language and manners were coarse even in the highest 
circles. The word “shocking,” Miss Bateson says, had not 
become common in the vocabulary of fashion. Queen Caro- 
line indulged in language which astonished even her con- 
temporaries, and vivacious Court ladies had no cause to fear 
that their étowrderie would expose them to the charge of 
immodesty. Only towards the end of the period a change is 
seen,—a change from boorish behaviour to the opposite 
extreme of stilted politeness, from the manners of Walpole 
to the manners of Chesterfield. The Church exercised but 
little influence; for it was ashamed of itself, and was more 
intent on apologising for its existence and defending its 
privileges, than in promoting the interests of religion and 
morality. 

Mr. Traill remarks with truth that the eighteenth century 
cannot be summed up under one descriptive formula. 
Towards the end of the century the indifference to moral 
progress and the dislike of political and religious zeal 
changed into a vehement and alarming activity. As not un- 
frequently happens, it was the evil and wretched condition of 


‘the lower orders that brought back the higher classes to 


more serious thoughts. Mr. Smith writes that between 1744 
and 1782 there is a marked change in the tone of literature 
and political discussion on the subject of the poor, a change 
which gives warning that an era is opening of philanthropy 
and sociology. In 1753 Fielding wrote :—“ All will allow 
that the poor are now ill-provided for and worse governed. 
Their sufferings are less observed than their misdeeds. They 
starve and freeze and rot among. themselves, but they beg 
and steal and rob among their betters.” The awakened spirit 
of humanity called into existence a number of schemes for 
the betterment of the suffering classes. The pauper, the 
prisoner, and the slave were all considered ; and it is probable 
that more progress would have been made with these schemes 
had not the French Revolution called forth a strong spirit of 
reaction which operated against the freshly awakened senti- 
ment of compassion. 

The most interesting chapter in the volume is on England’s 
struggle for existence. The title of the chapter is not an 
exaggeration. To those who lived through it the struggle 
must have often appeared hopeless; and they must have felt 
it hard to resist the conviction that the “Successor of 
Charlemagne” was destined to become the ruler of all 
Europe. A period of prolonged war, especially of war of a 
disastrous character, is seldom favourable to literature; but 
English literature flourished during the Napoleonic wars as it 
has not flourished since the days of Queen Elizabeth. The 
chapters on literature deserve a word of special recognition. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s chapters on the earlier period are entertain- 
ing and well-informed. He is sceptical of the correctness of 
Macaulay’s description of the miseries of Grab Street. Men 
of letters, he maintains, could make their living then as now if 
they gave themselves to their work. He gives a number of 





instances to prove that very fair remuneration was often got 
for not very brilliant work. “ That a man of good abilities,” he 
concludes, “decent prudence, regular industry, and that fair in- 
troduction to his special profession which is wanted in all pro- 
fessions, had, if he did not go mad like Collins and Smart,amuch 
worse chance in the middle of the eighteenth century than at 
any other time, is a thing which I at least must for the pre- 
sent regard as Not Quite Proven.” The only fault that can 
be found with Mr. Traill’s fine chapters on literature is that 
he writes as a literary critic rather than as a social historian. 
Like Mr. Matthew Arnold, he holds that in literature only the 
best deserves attention, and he dismisses with scant courtesy 
inferior writers, and even the inferior works of great authors. 
At a time like ours, when there is a disposition to over-praise 
second-rate contemporary writers, ‘it is well, perhaps, that 
some one should keep strict watch at the gates of the Temple 
of Fame, but on questions of social history, second-rate writers 
often afford more assistance than their loftier contemporaries 
who soar above the local and temporary. For example, the 
early poems of Byron, which Mr. Traill dubs as artificial 
romances and stage heroics, reflect more accurately the mood 
of Byron’s contemporaries than the later cantos of “Childe 
Harold,” on which Mr. Traill bestows so much well-merited 
admiration. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

WE may be excused for not knowing whether amid the three- 
score novels that have issued from Miss Braddon’s pen in the 
last thirty-five years she has ever set foot on the path of 
historical romance. But it may be at once admitted that the 
results achieved in London Pride largely justify the experi- 
thent. More than one of her earlier works have testified 
to her remarkable capacity for getting up a subject—wit- 
ness the Parisian scenes in Wyllard’s Weird—but we doubt 
whether she has ever taken so much trouble over any 
of her novels as over this elaborate and immensely clever 
attempt to reproduce in the form of a romance the de- 
cadence of Cavalierdom under the Restoration. As the 
fruit of patient and intelligent study, her- book commands 
respect. But it has other and higher qualities, which exact a 
meed of admiration. For apart from the richness and sub- 
stantial accuracy of the setting, the evidences of familiarity 
with classical contemporary authorities, and the clever if 
conventional sketches of historical personages, the principal 
characters—none of them historic—are well-conceived repre- 
sentatives of the warring tendencies of the time. The dramatic 
possibilities of the theme have been turned to excellent account). 
and the scene of the heroine’s arrival in London, fresh from 
her convent life at Louvain, at the height of the plague, is 
extremely vivid and impressive. There is, perhaps, an excess 
of rhetorical glitter in Miss Braddon’s dialogue and narra- 
tive, and her upholstery, so to speak, is a trifle oppressive in 
its sumptuousness. But, on the whole, her style has sobered 
and mellowed wonderfully, and now and again touches a 
plane of real dignity and distinction. One encounters, more- 
over, occasional phrases and epigrams that stick in the 
memory—as, for example, the happy allusion to Scudéry’s 
“little language of toy-shop platonics ”—which reveal Miss 
Braddon in the unlooked-for aspect of a literary critic. We 
have said nothing of the plot, which is mainly concerned with 
the guileless but ill-starred attachment of Angela Kirkland, 
the daughter of an old Cavalier knight, to her ill-mated 
brother-in-law, Lord Fareham. It is worked out with Miss 
Braddon’s usual ingenuity and energy, but for once in a way 
is much inferior to the characterisation. 

It may be taken as a canon of serious autobiographical 
fiction that the narrator, especially if he is to be the hero, 
should abstain from unnecessary self-glorification. Mr. 
Crockett’s inability to realise the need of this abstinence is, 
to our way of thinking, the chief blot on his exceedingly 
stirring and powerful romance, The Grey Man. The chronic. 
complacency of Launce Kennedy, a genial but unmistakable 
specimen of the miles gloriosus, has, more than anything else, 
interfered with our enjoyment of this new setting of the 





*(1.) London Pride; or, When the World was Younger. By M. E. Braddon, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—(2.) The Grey Man. By 8. R. Crockett. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin.—(3.) The Heart of Princess Osra. By Anthony Hope. 
London: Longmans and Co.—(4.) A Quaker Grandmother. By ‘“‘ Iota.”” 
London: Hutchinson and Co.—(5.) The City of Refuge. By Sir Walter Besant. 
London: Chatto and Windus.—(6.) Anthony Blake’s Experiment. London: 
Bentley and Son,—(7.) The Bishop's Amazement. By David Ohristie Murray. 
London: Downey and Co._—(8) Sons of Belial, By William Westall, London: 
Chatto and Windus. 
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famous Ayrshire tragedy, which has for its central figure the 
monstrous and merciless Laird of Auchendrayne. The 
gratuitous egotism of such remarks as,—“ I am no nidderling 
to be afraid of powder,” “I was but a simple lad,” “ Of all 
things I am not vain,” strikes a jarring note that is repeated 
literally scores of times throughout the recital. There is also 
a considerable dash of vulgarity in the would-be humorous 
sparring between Launce and his lady-love, Nell Kennedy, 
whom, for all her courage, we confess to finding a forward 
hoyden. And what could be in poorer modern taste than the 
comment on a bitter remark from the lips of Marjorie 
Kennedy : “I never heard her say a spiteful thing before nor 
since,—but when it comes to the matter of the Other 
Woman, all women are alike”? The cheapness and common- 
ness of the humorous relief is all the more noticeable 
because this relief is so sorely needed in a story which rings 
with the clash of steel, and reeks of gunpowder and gore from 
end toend. Launcelot Kennedy, the son of a poor moorland 
laird, while still a boy becomes the squire of a wealthy kins- 
man, Sir Thomas Kennedy of Calzean, uncle of the Earl of 
Cassillis, and the earlier part of the book is taken up with the 
bloody feuds of the Cassillis and Bargany factions, in which 
Launcelot distinguishes himself greatly. Ultimately, on the 
death of the heroic Gilbert Bargany, Sir Thomas, a weak but 
amiable gentleman, in the vain hope of quelling the feud, 
gives his elder daughter in marriage to James Mure, the oafish 
son of the Grey Man himself. The latter responds by mur- 
dering Sir Thomas, and by the aid of his disguise, of a great 
outward appearance of piety, and for a while by the support 
of the King, continues on his career of villainy until 
unmasked by bis daughter-in-law and tracked down by 
Launcelot (who bears a charmed life) to his last lair amid 
u gang of cannibals, in the description of whose orgies Mr. 
‘Orockett certainly does not err on the side of over-reticence. 
Still, with all its faults of taste, and in spite of needless in- 
duigence in a patois which reminds us by turns of the diction 
of Jabberwocky and the late Mr. Edward Lear, the story 
carries one on by virtue of its immense animal spirits, and in 
a measure by the obvious and infectious delight which the 
author takes in the exercise of his full-blooded imagination. 


Mr. Anthony Hope has made his mark alike in the domains 
of allusive dialogue, of the novel of actuality, and of the 
romance fantastical. It is to the last category that The 
Heart of Princess Osra must be referred. Here we have no 
novel, but a series of adventures in the life of a Princess of 
that house of Elphberg introduced to us in The Prisoner of 
Zenda. Princess Osra is a young lady on whom it is impos- 
sible to look without falling in love with ber, and to make 
matters worse, she has a great love of adventure and a daring 
disregard for conventionality. In a good many of these 
episodes she takes the initiative; but even when she is 
blameless at the outset her coquetry generally leads her to 
aggravate the situation. And so it comes about that by the 
time half a dozen fine fellows have lost either their lives or 
their peace of mind in the vain endeavour to engage her 
affections, the plain person is somewhat inclined to regard her 
rather in the light of a scalp-huntress than in that of a heroine. 
Shorn of the glamour of her surroundings, Princess Osra, 
with her thirst for emotional experiences and her reckless 
choice of the means of gratifying that thirst, has a good deal 
in common with the type of ultra-modern woman fainted or 
caricatured in Mr. Benson’s Dodo. Mr. Hope adopts in his 
narrative the simple semi-archaic style employed by the teller 
of fairy-tales, which rather clashes with his habit of occa- 
sionally seeking to lend a historical verisimilitude to his 
portraiture by the mention of dates. Still, with all deduc- 
tions, these graceful fantasies are in agreeable contrast to 
the squalid snap-shots of most modern short-story tellers. 


It is a farcry from A Yellow Aster to A Quaker Grandmother, 
but we see no reason to regret “ Iota’s” comparative desertion 
ef the path which brought her into notoriety. There is a 
certain amount of thin ice in her new book, but she may be 
fairly said to have traversed it in the spirit of the old saying, 
“Glissez, mortels, n’appuyez pas.” In other words, there is 
very little that is gratuitous in this curious tragi-comedy, in 
which a grave scandal is averted by an audacious and gro- 
tesque stratagem on the part of an exceedingly wide-awake, 
bat at the same time honest, girl, and the curtain falls on an 
ending which, if not exactly happy, is eminently satisfactory. 
The seven dramatis personz are all drawn with great care, and 





the intersection of their individualities is most cleverly illus. 
trated. Miriam, the little Canadian girl, is aggressively 
clever in the earlier chapters, but in the face of real diff. 
culties she sheds her passion for persiflage and plays the réle 
of the dea ex machind with promptitude and humanity. The 
men are well contrasted, and one cannot help feeling a strong 
sympathy for poor Robby Ince, a sort of modern Wil] 
Wimble. The story may be said to have two morals,—one, 
that when a family skeleton has been securely locked up for 
twenty-six years, it is injudicious for that skeleton’s keeper to 
betray its existence to her rather flabby sou; the other 
enforces the dangers of idleness in a bandsome, young, and 
childless married woman. Here Dr. Watts has been before 
“Tota,” but her variation on his theme is none the less com. 
mendable on that account. 


In The City of Refuge Sir Walter Besant leads off with a 
strong situation,—the mysterious retirement from public life of 
a brilliant young politician, his abandonment of a charming 
wife, and the fixed resolve of that wife’s greatest male friend 
to make an end of the man whose life, as long as it lasts, 
can only be a source of discredit and misery to those who 
bear his name. Sir Charles Osterley, it may be observed, 
is a gambler and forger, who, after wrecking his career, 
adds murder to his other crimes. Gilbert Maryon, his wife’s 
champion, after two years’ search, tracks his quarry down in 
the United States to a House of Meditation—a community of 
“cranks” which has for its “ Master” a saintly, if somewhat 
unpractical, ex-Baptist minister—which Sir Charles has 
entered as a means of baffling the police. Gilbert Maryon 
also enters the brotherhood, meaning to provoke Sir Charles 
to deadly combat, but the edge of his resolve is speedily 
blunted, partly by the atmosphere of the House of Medita- 
tion, but chiefly by the supernatural warnings of one 
of the sisters, with whom it is needless to say he falls 
in love. Still, Gilbert is very far from falling wholly 
under the sway of the Master. On the contrary, he intro. 
duces a perturbing and critical element into the House of 
Meditation, which ultimately leads to a mild rebellion and the 
entire reconstitution of the order. There is a family re. 
semblance between the House of Meditation and the monastery 
in The Monks of Thelema which robs the idea of a good deal 
of its freshness. None the less, it is worked out with plenty of 
ingenuity and humour, and the courtship of Sister Cicely is 
a pretty piece of comedy. Indeed, the comic element be- 
comes so pronounced as to lend an air of unreality to the 
mission of vengeance on which Gilbert has embarked. The 
story assumes such a fantastical phase that the serious 
business of the plot is only resumed with a considerable 
effort, and the ultimate elimination of Sir Charles, though 
managed in a most businesslike and satisfactory manner, is 
much as if a second act by Mr. Gilbert were to be succeeded 
by a third @ la Pinero. The story is not qualis ab incepto, 
but it is extremely readable and entertaining. It would have 
been far better and more consistent, however, if Sir Charles’s 
retirement had ultimately turned out to be due to some 
innocent or explicable cause. 


No name appears on the title-page of Anthony Blake’s 
Experiment, and if, as we take it, this is the first venture of its 
author into the fields of fiction, he may be cordially congratu- 
lated on the manner—if not wholly on the matter—of his 
interesting but painful story. It is a novel without a hero; 
for the only male personage of account is a cold-blooded and 
intensely selfish literary man, whose “experiment ” consists 
in decoying a brave and trustful girl into a mock-marriage, 
for no other purpose than to obtain “copy” for a “ human 
document.” The idea, if unpleasant, is at any rate con- 
ceivable, but there are grave errors and inconsistencies in 
its working out. Armande, the heroine, so vigorous, alert, 
hot - tempered and capable, as she is depicted in the 
opening chapters, would surely never have collapsed com- 
pletely when confronted with disaster. We cannot help 
feeling that so far from acquiescing tamely in Blake’s callous 
abandonment of her, she would have turned the tables in some 
way on her betrayer. Nor is Anthony himself wholly con- 
vincing; the change in his conduct is too sudden, and the 
author does not make us realise how or why such a bright, 
affectionate, and attractive creature could have palled so soon 
on even so blasé a creature as Blake. As it is, his subsequent 
behaviour is entirely belied by his actions and sentiments 
during tae beginning of theirfriendship. Again, if he wanted 
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to get rid of her, he would never have brought her to England. 
Farthermore, in England, her honest and chivalrous friend, 
rys, would surely have found her out and come to 
The English scenes, for the rest, are not nearly 
so good as those in Paris; the odious cruelty of the rector’s 
mother-in-law is well-nigh past belief. As for the epilogue, 
which deals with Armande’s life in the convent, and her 
heroic suppression of her real relations to her son—it is 
extremely touching, but almost unendurably painful. 

In The Bishop’s Amazement we find Mr. David Christie 
Murray in a mood of violent revolt—as may be gathered from 
his whimsical introduction—against the cult of the Surrey 
“hill-top,” the Norwegian dust-bin, and the Wessex pig-stye. 
His revolt, however, takes the genial and innocent form of a 
wildly extravagant, genuinely diverting, and entirely whole- 
some extravaganza, very much in the vein of Stevenson’s 
inimitable Wrong Box. We can pay Mr. Murray no higher 
compliment than that of saying that the adventures of the 
Bishop of Stokestithe form no unworthy pendant to those of 
the Finsbury family in Stevenson’s tale. To read T’he Bishop's 
Amazement is like witnessing a brilliant farce. We shall 
certainly be surprised if it does not make its reappearance 
before long in a dramatised version. 

We are glad to welcome in a new edition Mr. William 
Westall’s Sons of Belial, notice of which, in these columns, has 
been unavoidably delayed by the death of a valued contributor. 
Asa faithful presentation of middle-class life in Lancashire 
the story deserves to take high rank. It is the outcome of 
close and sympathetic observation, and the author's straight- 
forward method and excellent narrative style are admirably 
adapted to the matter in hand. The rise to fortune of ‘“ owd 
Belial,” a simple illiterate mechanic, by virtue of his grit and 
shrewdness, is excellently told. Matthew Armstrong, spite of 
his hardness and vulgarity, is a genuine man whom it is 
impossible to help liking. Indeed, our only serious complaint 
of the book is that the apparent hero—one of his sons—is 
entirely overshadowed by the more masterful personality of 
his father. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mars. By Percival Lowell. (Longmans and Co.)—We inserted 
an article in the Spectator of last week on the facts presented 
in Mr. Lowell’s book, and cannot follow out the elaborate 
arguments, based on a series of very careful observations 
specially made during the last opposition of Mars (May 24th, 
1894—April 3rd, 1895), which Mr. Lowell gives in these volumes. 
The planet, he thinks, shows the “ effects of local intelligence.” 
The well-known “canals” suggest probably a vast system of 
irrigation (vast, indeed, seeing that they extend to thousands of 
miles), by which the natural deficiency of water is supplied. How 
were such huge works completed ? By the labour of the Martians, 
it is thought, who may be described as beings of “ fifty-man power.” 
Why this discrepancy ? it may be asked. But, as we hinted last 
week, the inference as to the artificial character of these canals is 
one of a very questionable kind. We are not in a position to 
declare that Nature could make no straight lines under conditions 
of which we know so little, only because we find no trace of them 
in our own world, k, 


Tales Told by the Fireside. By the Rev. Charles D. Bel. (Elliot 
3tock.)—Here we have seven stories told by the various members 
of a family circle, finishing with one which is, perhaps, the most 
tragical of all, and hardly suited, we might imagine, to the 
audience, told by the vicar. Altogether, the stories are not 
exactly what we should expect from the title. ——In the Blue Pike. 
By Georg Ebers. Translated by Mary J. Stafford. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—This “ romance of German civilisation at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century” is somewhat 
cumbrous in style, but worked out with the care and elaboration 
of detail which characterise the author. The principal personage 
is Kuni, a rope-dancer, whose character and career are made into 
a study of considerable interest.—Nuthurst. By the Kev. 
Edward L. Cutts. (S.P.CK.)—This is a tale of agricultural 
distress in England, a subject which the writer manifestly under- 
stands, and of how it may be compensated by prosperity else- 
where. It is a good tale, constructed on the old-fashioned lines to 
which one reverts with pleasure after a dose of the new fiction. 

Dolly Madison. By Maud Wilder Goodwin. (John Murray.)— 
This volume is one of the series of “ Women of Colonial and 
Revolutionary Times in America.” It covers a period including 
both the War of Independence and the war of 1812-14. Of the 
former, indeed, we do not hear much; the latter makes a striking 
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picture, for Mrs. Madison was the wife of the President when 
Washington was burnt by the British troops. Dolly Madison 
was by birth a Virginian, and—it seems a strange combination— 
a Virginian Quaker. The situation, indeed, did not suit her father, 
for, having first set free his slaves, he migrated to Philadelphia. 
There Dolly, his eldest daughter, married a lawyer, Todd by 
name. Left a widow after a few years, she took for a second 
husband James Madison, a statesman of some repute,—a repute 
which would never have been damaged had he not become 
President, omnium consensu capaxr imperii, nisi imperasset. She 
survived her second husband about ten years. There was 
nothing particularly great about her; but for her second marriage 
this generation would scarcely have heard her name. But she 
always is a gracious figure, from the first that we see of her till 
the last. She was never a Friend at heart; the love of fine things 
was strong in her heart. As time went on she even used cos- 
metics, to please others, of course, not to gratify herself; but 
this is always said. This isa very pleasant narrative, carefully 
worked up out of a large stock of materials; and there are some 
specially good things in it,—the bon mot, for instance, of the 
viveur who said that “ water had always tasted of sinners since 
the Flood,” and the kindly jest which was the last thing James 
Madison uttered. He could not swallow the food they brought 
him. “What is the matter, Uncle James?” asked his niece. 
“Nothing more than a change of mind, my dear.” The next 
minute he was dead. 


Riverside Letters. By George D. Leslie, R.A. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This volume is a continuation of the earlier “ Letters to 
Marco,” Marco being the writer’s fellow-artist, Mr. Marks. “I 
am sorry,” writes Mr. Leslie, “to say that, besides my own, I 
believe no artist’s name appears on the list of Fellows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society.” There is, in fact, a good deal of 
ignorance among painters about the objects which they paint. 
The technical criticism which a farmer, a gardener, a dealer in 
cattle would pass on an exhibition would probably contain no 
little censure. Indeed, such criticisms have appeared from time 
to time in the Press, and they have not been by any means uni- 
formly favourable. Mr. Leslie’ is a careful student of Nature, of 
fiowers especially, and fruits and birds. He mixes other things 
with his speculations and observations of these matters, among 
them a few interesting recollections of men, as of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. His point of observation has been a house near Wallingford, 
and his field the Thames and its banks. One of the experiences which 
he relates in some detail is the great flood of November, 1894, In 
the country that forms the watershed of the Upper Thames more 
than nine inches and a half of rain fell in three weeks. The 
water was precipitated into the river with the rapidity caused by 
the modern system of drainage, and the results were disastrous. 
“Tf onlya part of the superfluous water, which comes to us nearly 
every autumn, could be stored in a large lake above Oxford, in 
the water-meadow district between Eynsham and Lechlade, it 
seems to me that the water question for the Metropolis would be 
settled,” and he adds, with much good sense, “it would be faz 
wiser to make a new lake than to spoil a beautiful old one in 
Wales.” Among his observations on birds we note this :—“‘I am 
inclined to think that larks are rather game birds and leavea 
strong scent.” He seems not to be aware that “ pointing” a lark 
is a common fault with young dogs. It is not strange, considering 
how seldom we see in some counties the pointer or setter, that this 
should have escaped even a careful observer. “God Almighty’s 
pigs” is a name for wood-lice that is new tous. Are they sup- 
posed to do good service to man that they have earned a title like 
that of the lady-bird? One good story of Sir E. Landseer we 
must quote. His man came one morning to him with the ques- 
tion, “ Please, Sir Edwin, did you horder a lion?” One had died 
at the Zoo, and had been sent in a cab to Sir Edwin. This is a 
delightful book. 


Zig-zag Travels. By Charlotte Roper. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
There is some courage in provoking the comparison which the 
title of Miss Koper’s book suggests. This will scarcely become a 
classic, but it may be described as a simple, unaffected, and read- 
able narrative of travel. The author started from England in 
November, 1892, and made the “ grand tour,” as that phrase is 
now understood, returning to this country in April, 1894. The 
“tour,” indeed, included variations, for it is not every “globe- 
trotter ” that goes to Panama and Burmah. Finally, after coming 
back to England, there was a voyage to the Canary Islands. 
The impressions of travel thus gained are sufficiently interesting. 
The Venezuelans did not please her. “A very fierce, unpleasant- 
looking set of people, but perfectly civil in their manners to 
us.” “The Republic of Venezuela appears to possess every 
desirable thing, except peace and ordinary security of life.” 
At Guadalupe Miss Roper found a curious replica, or rather 
original, of the Lourdes legend. A peon was on tho hill of 
Guadalupe and saw a vision of a beautiful woman standing on 
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a rock. She told him to give a message to a certain rich man 
that he was to build a church there. And so in process of time 
there came a cathedral costing £160,000. Arrived at Chicago, 
Miss Roper made acquaintance with a curious religious develop- 
ment. It seems to have been a conference for devotion and dis- 
cussion. The question was why young men did not go more into 
society, and the answer that chiefly approved itself was that 
“Christian young women did not show them sufficient attention.” 
The visitor was a little surprised. “The town of Chicago is, to 
me, very unpleasant, like all the American towns I have yet 
seen.” But if she did not like the town she liked the people. 
They never, it seems, displace their “h’s,’”’ and “nothing can 
exceed the kindness and courtesy of the men to all the women, 
irrespective of age and looks.” She does not tell us whether, as 
has been sometimes said, the women abuse their privileges. 


The Feasts of Autolycus. Edited by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
(John Lane.)—This “ Diary of a Greedy Woman” is a sort of 
sublimated cookery-book. Mrs. Pennell laments that in the 
kitchen, where she ought to be supreme, woman has hitherto 
shown herself inferior. The great cooks have been men. And 
this is only too much in agreement with her behaviour. As she 
fails in her power of preparing the dinner, so she fails also in 
her appreciation of it. She is content to feed without dining. 
This volume, then, is to be taken as a step in advance, It is not 
a mere collection of recipes, though there are recipes in it; it is 
@ eatalogue raisonné of notable dishes. Many readers must have 
made acquaintance with the papers in the columns of the Pall 
Mall Gasette, where they originally appeared,—an acquaintance 
which, we are sure, they will be glad to renew. 

A Cameronian Apostle. By the Rev. H. M. B. Reid. (Alexander 
Gardner.)—The success of Mr. Crockett’s romances has recently 
revived interest in the wild Scottish region of Galloway and the 
memories of the Covenanters, which cling to every hill and dale. 
Besides, as the author of this book says truly—and shrewdly— 
enough :—* The controversy which cost Macmillan his place and 
emoluments as a parish minister is not dead or even sleeping. 
Recent movements in ecclesiastical circles prove that ‘spiritual 
independence’ is still a living principle in many earnest minds.” 
In any case the story of the Cameronian apostle, who was born in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century and survived till the 
middle of the eighteenth, and who was deposed for his loyalty to 
his faith, was emphatically worth telling in a fashion which makes 
it clear to the present generation. Though not a martyr for the 
Covenant in the sense that Renwick and Cameron were, Macmillan 
was really of the same faith, and although he became a minister 
of the Established Church, and even held the belief, like the 
original Free Churchmen, that the State should support the true 
Church, his heart appears to have been always with the “hill 
folk” So when, owing to his faith, and after vacillation which 
approached perilously near to recantation, he had to separate him- 
self from the body to which he had attached himself, he naturally 
gravitated to “the Remnant,” which ultimately developed into 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland. He justified the 
title of “ Cameronian apostle” which his biographer has given him, 
for he did a work among the “congregations” which in point of 
“‘strenuosity ” recalls that of John Wesley in his early days. Mr. 
Reid tells the story of Macmillan with the utmost amplitude of 
detail,—an amplitude which in places becomes almost dreary. 
He is so faithful a chronicler, however, that the very fuil picture 
which he gives of a very remarkable time will be welcomed by all 
Scotch, and for that matter English, readers who have a genuine 
historical instinct. It is with the help of such books as this that 
a reliable history of Scotland will yet, and indeed can alone, be 
written. 

‘ Mayflower’ Essays. By G. Cuthbert Blaxland. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This is a very valuable little book, throwing much 
light on a most important chapter in Anglo-American history, 
and is agreeably written in spite of the fact that it is based 
on old documents. Mr. Blaxland was for a time custodian of 
the MS. of Bradford of ‘ Mayflower’ and “Plymouth” fame, 
which has recently been given to the public, and he thus 
dearned to appreciate and even love the pioneers of American 
civilisation. He regards Governor Bradford’s story of “ Plimouth 
Plantation,” as “an epic of the ways of God with man.” 
Rightly, too, he holds that the lasting and permanent value for 
Englishmen generally of the struggle in which the Pilgrim 
Fathers, to use the name by which posterity has honoured their 
memory, “lies not in the particular form of Church discipline or 
doctrine for which they ccntended, but in their assertion of the 
great principle that conscience is free, that it is not to be coerced, 
that neither Church, nor State, nor individuals, may use compul- 
sion, much less vindictive terrorism, to tear away men’s hearts 
from connections for which they are answerable to God only.” 
Until this manuscript was given to the public it was not known 





what an extraordinary man Bradford was and what truly extra. 
ordinary work he did. Mr, Blaxland makes use of the contents 
of the manuscript to exhibit in a series of short essays the man 
and his beneficent enterprises, illustrating them by quotations 
full at once of spirituality and of shrewdness couched in quaint 
phraseology. Altogether this admirable little book—well written 
and well condensed as it is—gives as good an impression of the 
remarkable work which was done for civilisation by the Plymouth 
settlement as has ever been published. 


British Butterflies: being a Popular Handbook for Young Students 
and Collectors. By J. W. Tutt, F.E.S. (George Gill and Sons.)— 
Mr. Tutt, the editor of the Entomologist’s Record and Journal of 
Variation, has here given us a more elaborate account of our few 
British butterflies than is contained in most of the numerong 
works on the same subject that have lately issued from the pregs, 
The more special part of the book is preceded by chapters on 
transformations, rearing, collecting and preservation, &c. ; and in 
the later chapters the information respecting each species ig 
divided under such heads as Synonyms, Imago, Variation, Egg, 
Larve, Pups, Time of Appearance, and Habitat and Distribn- 
tion. The illustrations, though not coloured, are, on the whole, 
very good, especially the plates, which are well shown up by a 
tinted background, a great improvement on the ordinary system, 
and one which we should like to see more frequently adopted. 
The system of classification differs somewhat from that in general 
use, the author commencing with the Hesperidz, and ending with 
the Satyridz, a reverse order to that usually adopted. Mr. Tutt 
is an authority on the variation of British Lepidoptera, and this 
has naturally been made a useful and prominent feature in his 
book. We are glad to see, too, that he has called special atten- 
tion to the reckless and wholesale destruction of specimens by 
certain dealers and collectors, which is rapidly exterminating 
almost every species of British butterfly and moth which is suffi- 
ciently scarce or local to have any money value at all. 


The Interpretation of Literature. By W. H. Crashaw, M.A, 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Crashaw is a Professor of English 
Literature in an American university, and a volume on a subject 
of which he may be supposed to be a master demands respectful 
attention. We have read the little book with care, but are 
unable to discover the service which it is designed to render. It 
is full of truisms, and it is also full of statements likely to perplex 
inquiring students. The “hungry sheep”’ may look up, but they 
are not fed, and for them it is to be feared Mr. Crashaw’s two 
hundred pages are written in vain. Beauty, he says, is the 
great end and cbject of literature as a fine art, but it must 
be ideal, for real beauty has no art quality and no ideality 
is artistic which is not beautiful. Moreover, although “no 
genuine art can exist which violates essential truth,” truth being 
practical, and “an intellectual matter” is beyond the range of 
fine art, yet we read that one purpose of the drama is to reveal 
“the essential truth of life,” and that in the essay, a form of 
literature “ capable of all kinds and degrees of beauty,” the primary 
interest may be in the thought presented, “since the essay is 
often written with a practical purpose and deals with real things.” 
The novel, too, according to the author, contains a large element of 
reality, the plot and characters being very often drawn from history 
or are very often “simply the result of the author’s observations of 
real life.” So far, then, as the essayist’s or novelist’s art is due to ob- 
servation it is based upon truth, yet truth, according to Professor 
Crashaw, “is didactic, and didacticism is the bane of artistic 
work.” And why, we may well ask, is it ‘ only the beautiful that 
is artistic,’ since the Professor allows that in the drama there 
“will ulmost invariably be a decided manifestation of the un- 
beautiful,” and that when this “ unbeautiful element has been 
used artistically it can only enhance the greatness of the drama” ? 
In the appendix there is a curious list of classified masterpieces, in 
which Scott’s “‘ Lady of the Lake,” Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
and Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter,” are ranked as epic poetry, and 
Pope’s “ Essay on Man” is described as a lyric, a proof, let us 
charitably hope, that the Professor has not read it. The volume 
consists of true sayings that are also obvious, and of doubtful 
statements that in some cases are unwittingly contradicted by 
the author himself. 

Poems of Uhland. Selected and edited by Waterman T. Hewett, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co.)—Uhlarid is not one of the greatest 
lyric poets of his country, since it is the country of Goethe and of 
Heine, but he is one of the tenderest and simplest, whose sympathy 
with Nature and with human life is wholly free from senti- 
mentality. At the same time, he is a master of style, and his 
lovely verse satisfies the ear as well as the heart. Goethe praised 
his ballads, and his fame as a writer of ballads has, perhaps, 
lessened his reputation as a lyric poet, but it may be doubted 
whether his highest gift is not to be seen in the musical expres- 
sion of the feclings which come home to all hearts, although to 
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the poet alone is it permitted to give them utterance. “Besides 
Goethe,” says Professor Hewett, “there is hardly any German. 

+; whose poems have been so often set to music as those of 
Uhland. Since 1820, with few exceptions, almost every German 
composer has set single poems to music.” This edition of 
Ubland’s poetry contains perhaps everything which an English 
student will care to read, for his dramas do not enhance his fame. 
fhe notes give all the information likely to be needed, and the 
introduction, although not particularly well written, shows that 
the editor is a master of his subject. That a work by an American 
Professor and produced by an English publisher in New York 
should be defaced by the spelling current in the States is, we sup- 
pose, & grievance to which Englishmen must now submit. 

Legends of Florence. By Charles Godfrey Leland. Second 
Series. (David Nutt.)—“ Collected from the People and Retold,” 
adds Mr. Leland. Very curious they are, as those who remember 
the first series will doubtless expect,—queer creatures, as, for 
instance, the beast which was half-serpent, half-cock, and which 
the priest shot with a wax-taper, and still queerer men, as Genzio 
the magician, who was a man by day and a woman by night. 
Every now and then the Medici, who must have left a profound 
impression on the Florentine mind, appear, not much to their 
credit. Some curious survivals of old Etruscan beliefs also are 
found, as, for instance, between the Etruscan Alpan, who holds a 
pen in his hand, and the Tuscan Bellaria, who is invoked to aid 
those who desire to become writers. The misceJlaineous 
“Legends” are numerous, not always, it is true, very edifying, 
but certainly curious, 
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LIBERTY and CO, hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Being direct Importers, Messrs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
ve cost. Inspection invited, IUustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-free. 
JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reproductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings, 
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9ft. by 6 ft, £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5a. 
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LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 
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WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses. 
STRAINED Brx 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JUHN BROWNING, F.RA.S., F.B.M.8., 
President of The British Optical Association, 

3 Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OpTiciay, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
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THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
yearly payment usually charged (with profits) for £1,000 only, 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate and 
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system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to 
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THE SURPLUS at the Seventh Septennial Investigation 
amounted to £1,423,018, or deducting amount already paid as 
Intermediate Bonuses, £1,362,186—of which £970,390 was divided 
among 13,220 Policies entitled, and £391,796 reserved for future 
accumulations and division. 


The FUNDS exceed £9,350,000. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
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All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.8 Manufac- 
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a ILLUSTRATED CATALO32UE sent free on appli- 
cation 
E. DENT and CO, __ 
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HE Sisters of the late Rev. HENRY ROBERT 

REYNULDS, D.D., are seeking materials for a memoir of their brother, 

and will be grateful to any persons for the loan of Letters from Dr, Reynolds or 

informat‘on concerning him likely to be useful for that purp»sa, Letters and 

information may be sent to Mrs. BEST or Mrs, J. 8. VAIZEY, Broxbourne, 
Herts. All Letters lent will be carefully preserved and returned. 


EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.—On SUNDAY 

EVENINGS during NOVEMBER and DRBOCEMBER, at 7 p.m. 

FKEDERIC HARRISON will deliver a course of EIGHT LECTU on 
“ Social and Religious Problems.’” Adm’ssion free. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged te fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiveers in the Pablie 
Works Pepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JANUARY, 1897, to fill up not less than FOUB 

QUEEN’S SOHOLARSHIPS.—For details, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 10¢ 

guineas a year sccording to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours). 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
: YORK PLAOE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN (including Middie and Old High German 
and Gothic), will be VAOANT at the end of this term. 
Applications, with one copy of testimonials, to be sont by November 21st te 
the Honorary Secretary, at the College, from whom all particulars may be 
obtained. LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ORTRAITS PAINTED (OIL, WATER, PASTEL) by 
ARTIST who has exhibited several times in the Royal Academy and in 
other Exhibitions. From life or (in the case of deceased persons) from photo, 
Oard of terms (moderate) on applicatiun.—Miss RUST, All Saints V.carage, 
Buxton Street, E. 


EAMINGTON, 26 The PARADE.—For the Season now 
commencing the Misses HEATON and ROWNSON are open to RECEIVE 
VISITORS at their Private Hotel. Spacious rvuoms. Good cuisine and attendance, 
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Fall information from the Director at above Address; or from 
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Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many “oor a ag —— 

gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse, The Resident 

Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town, 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 

and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A, 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms. £66 6s. per annum. Special Classes for 
Army and Navy Examinations, Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhib'tions 
PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIR A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
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to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
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ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F 
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REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALEOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 
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PETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


MINIMUM. PRICE—£172 PER CENT. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that it is the intention of the Directors of this 
Oompany to SELL by TENDER £30,000 of Five Per Cent, Perpetual Debenture 
Stock, in accordance w:th the provis ons of the South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1882. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, on 
application to the un‘ersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 
SaATURDAY, October 31st. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be ac- 
— at a lower price than at the rate of £172 money for each £100 Debenture 

tock. 


Offices—709a Old Kent Road, 8.E., 
Octuber 17tb, 1825, 
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Miss BOYER-BROWN’S HOME SCHUOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 

















By order, 
FRANK BUSH, 
Secretary. 





Terms about 100 guineas to 150 guineas, 


Tt; G2 0-8-6. Es: 1.058 PIT Ad, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL er tg are most EARNESTLY 
LICITED 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert pa S.W. 
His Grace the Duke of WESTMINSTER, K. Treasurers. 


Timotay Houmes, Esq. 
0. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—-The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 8 Lancaster Pisce, Strand, London, W.C. 











O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving att pesietees and 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 
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GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES, 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 
n the s.s. ‘MIDN IGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, electric light, splendid cuisine, 
- includes return ticket, London-Oalais-Marseilles, and 21 days’ cru‘se, 
deombsr 30°, to Ajaccio, Fopics, Seis. Tunis, Algiers, and Southern Spain, 
5 estine an vpt. 
oe January aioe, Deosmber 23rd, £31 10s., to Constantinople, Athens, &o. 
sheres by Sir Lambert Playfair, the Archdeacon of Manchester, Professors 
wise: Mahsify, Lanciani, Canon Tristram, &o. 
of jetails, SEORE CARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





OE 
NDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
L Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
an W. UES LADSTON i th <7 Rev. the DEAN of 
i ight Hon. W. E. GL . the Very Rev. the ry 
That Preis eye, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

Bt. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon, EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite-a- 
re, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 

S to age. Fifteen Volumes are al!ow+d to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 

Beading-Room Open from Ten to Haif-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firru Epition, 

2 vols. royal 8v0, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s, 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION, SALE, AND EXPORT 
OF ALL THE BEST BOOKS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, OR SPANISH. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS CAN BE ENTERED 
AT ANY DATE. 








Library Prospectuses, with all particulars as 
to Subscriptions and Lists of Books ON 
SALE, both SECOND-HAND and 
BOUND, sent postage free to any address. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES— 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Anp at 10-12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Oode: Umicopx. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Eapert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 


UJ P&tares and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 








The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Mayaz ne, post: free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities st the rate of 10+. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buc:ingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Fuuds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERILK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAI. TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (We:t 
End), London. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“6 PECTATOR,’ 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











PREMIER . 


a tablet. 


VINOLIA 











CAUSES 


No SOAP 


BLOTCHES. 


KEEPS THE COMPLEXION 


BEAUTIFUL 


AND 


CLEAR. 





365 
SHAVES 

















FOR 
| MAKES A STICK 
SHAVING YIELDS 
| A - GALLONS OF 
| PLEASURE. 6 = LATHER. 








62. Premier 62. 
Vinolia Shaving Stick. 





VINOLIA CREAM 


(For Itching, Face-Spots, Eczema) 


VINOLIA POWDER 


(For Redness, Roughness) 


} 1/14 anv 4/9. 


‘ 1/- anv 1/9. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


NOVEMBER. 


Lorp Roszsery’s Srconp Txoucsts. By Diplomaticus. 

Tux Crprus Convention. By T. Gibson Bowles, M.P, 

“QymBELINE” at THE LyceuUM. By R. Warwick Bond, 

Enauayp, Russia, anp France. By T. H.S. Escott. : 
INTELLIGIBLE SIGNALS BETWEEN NEIGHBOURING Stags. By Francis Galton. 
Tue Empress OaTHanine II, By W. Knox-Johnson. 

Tue Oonguest oF THE SoupaN, By Major A. Griffiths, 

Witt1am Mores. By Mackenzie Bell. : 
“Sim Georce TRESSADY” AND THE PoxiTicaL NoveL. By H, D. Traill. 
Eire VERHAEREN: THE BevGian Post. By VY. M. Orawfo 

Tue Grave-Diacer. By Alma Strettell. 

Tue STRUGGLE BEFORE Us. By H. W. Wilson. 

Lorp Rosrsery’s Resignation, By Edward Dicey. 

“Tux Praesent EvOLUTION OF Man.” A Reply. By G. Archdall Reid. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFORD. 


NOVEMBER. 
Sunset. By W. L. Alden. 
Reaction. By May Bateman, 
Her GRanpMOTHER’s ADVENTURE. By Charles James, 
Sim George: a Sociat Comepy. By Eva Rogers, 
A Lancasuirne Nigut’s ENTERTAINMENT. By A. H. Hamer. 
Tux SAVING OF A BLACKMAILER’s Sout, By Frank Banficld. 
Tue Appuction, By N. W. Willi:ms. 
Tue Hoty Tie. By Mrs. Charlie Neish. 
THE VIGILANTES ; AND THE BuackGuaRp. By Roger Pocock. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oa'alogues gratis and ayes free. Orders by 
t executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Beret, London, E.C, 





—sssa 


RY SHORTLY. 


VE 
THE KAFIRS OF THE HINDU-KUSH. 


Sir Gzorez Rosertson, K.0.8.1. With numerous Ill i By 
McCormick. Royal 8vo, £1 1ls. 6d, ustrations by A. 
* In Octob:r, 1889, I found myself, for the second time, the i 
Mehtar of Chitral, at the fort which constitutes the capital of al geet “ bo 
my previous visit in 1888, I had seen several KAfirs of the Hindu-Kush, and had 
heard many tales of their strange manners aud cu:toms, The prop'eof Kéarists 
had first excited my curiosity during the Afghén War of 1879-80, and see'ng them 
now in the flesh, my interest in them beeame ao intensified that the desire to 
see them in their own homes was irresistible, I had accordingly asked the 
Government of India to be allowed to make an attempt to enter the Kafe 
country, and the permission was accorded me while actually on my way to Chitral 
for the second time, The only European who hai previous'y attempted to enter 
K4firistén was General (then Colonel) Lockhart, when in command of a mission 
to examine the Hindu-Kush passes in 188586 He had penetrated into the upper 
art of the Bashul Valley, and remaiced there for a few days; but jealousies 
Raving broken oat amongst the K4fir headmen, he had ‘compelled to leave 
the country and return to Ohitr4l. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


QHE FUMANITARIAN 


Edited by Vicronta WoopHuLL Makin, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains: 
Tue DeGrapaTion Or Woman: A Reply to Professor St. George Mivart. By 
Grant alien. 

Tue Financial Crisis in AMERICA. By the Editor, 

peas toy et MOVEMENT IN GERMANY AND France: A Special Interview with 
ax Nordau. 

Tue DeporuLaTion OF Enatann. By §, A. K. S:raban, M.D. 

Tue Position o¥ Boker Women. By Captain Frank Thatcher, 
And many other Article: of interest. Price Sixpence, 

London: Hutcutison and Co., Paternoster Row. 


seen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws os sore oes = 25,000,000 











THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND|M E DOC. 


HAPPY DAY; AREAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 





SUNDAY 


READING 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


250 
ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


“*Sunday’ might also be called Sunny Days, for 
they will be bright for any youngsters who get it."- | PFINER CL ARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, 42s, per 


“Cannot fail to be appreciated. The editor bas 
succeeded in a remarkable degree.”—Nonconformist, 

**We know of no better magazine of its kind,”"— | Christsan World, 
Church Times. 

“*Well written, well illustrated, well printed.”— 
Morning Post. 





GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


= ew a agen ay —. os doses, 
“Ana old favourite with the little ones, an as if 
good as ever,”—Pall Mall Gazette. . HIGH-CLASS CLARETS, 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen, 
Bots. 


+Bote. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water, The quality 136, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


8T. ESTEPHE, 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend this wine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 1és, 9%, 
at much higher prices by thosmall 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


416 


LARGE PAGES. 


at 225., 268., 30s., 368, 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present ‘sholemie price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
STRAND. 


188 


Oatalogues post-free. 


ported by ourselves. 
Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ROM ROME to RATIONALISM; 
or, WHY I LEFT the OHUROH. By Joszra 
McCanz (lately Father Antony, F.8.0.) See remark- 
able and lengthy Paper inthe AGNOSTIC ANNUAL 
for 1897, just issued, price 6d., by j J 744, Also 
Paper by J. ALLawsON Picrow, on THEOLOGY in 
STATE SCHOO.S; or, The LATEST ORGANISED 
HYPOCKISY.—London: Watts anv Co., 17 John- 
son’s Court, Fleet Street, London, K.O. 


anguineaill 











PROF, A. LOISETTE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsei by Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world. Abridged from six 
books to one. Handsomely bound, with Portrait and 
Antograph. Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d, English. 
Prospectus and testimonials sent FRER. Address, 
A. LOISEKTTE, 237 Fifth Ave., New York, or 200 
Regent Street, London, England. 





ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS sessR88.creK,, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, po.t-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ANITARY ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporated 1881. 


President, Dr. Kenneth Macleod. SANITARY 
SURVEYS, REPORTS and (after Certificate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPEUTION of the sanitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mark H. Judge, 
AR.I.B.A. SCHOOLS inspected on same terms as 
private houses. Descriptive pamphlet free by post 
on application.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 











TRE 
TESTIMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 


Concerning Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. CHAKLKS VOYSHY,. B.A. 
Price 33. 6d, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OO0OA, 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MY LIFE. 
HENRI ROCHEFORT. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, 25s. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor, in the WEEKLY SUN.—“ The book is far more interest- 

than a novel. It hasn’t a dull or commonplace page from the fir-t to the last ; 

it is imposible to imagine a life fuller of adventure, of violent alternations, of 
more desperate situations,” 








VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 


The LIFE of a FOX, and the DIARY of a 


HUNTSMAN. By Txomas Smitu, Master of the Hambledon and Pytchley 
Hounds. With tke original Illustrations by the Author, and Initials and 6 
Coloured Plates by G. H. Jalland. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s, Also 
a limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s, net. 


THROUGH the SUB-ARCTIC FOREST. A 


Record of 4,000 Miles Exploration in British Columbia and Alaska. By 
Warsorrtos Pixr, Author of “ Barren Gronnds of Oanada.” With numerous 
Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 16s. 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS. A 


Record of Sport and Travel. By 8.J. ©tonx, late Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, Western Circle North-West Provinces of Indis, With 16 Full-page 
Jllustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 163, 


HABIT and INSTINCT. A Study in 


Heredity. By C. LLoyp Moraay, Author of ‘‘ Animal L'fe and Intelligence,” 
“The Springs of Conduct,” &. Demy 8vo, 16s, (Ready November &th. 


*,° This volume is based on the Author’s “‘ Lowell Lectures,” 1895-96, 


The following New Works of Fiction will be ready Newt Week at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By Alice 


Spinwer, Author of “A Study in Colour,” &. 63, 


INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 6s. 


[November 5th. 


The BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By 


N. Wrsw Wririams. 33. 6d. [November 6th, 


New and Cheaper Edition of Two Popular Works. 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By 


the late W. R. Le Fanv. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 


“Oxontan” (the Very Rev. 8. Rernotps Hous). With nearly 40 Illus- 
trations by John Leec Large crown 8vo, 63, 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; or, What 


to Wear at Fancy Balls. By ArprerN Hott. With numerous Coloured 
and Black avd White Illustrations by Miss Lilian Young. Sixth Edition, 
buckram, 7s, 6d. net. 


The EXPLORATION of the CAUCASUS. 


7 Dovertas W. FresHFiEtp, Jately President of the Alpine Club and 
onorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. Iilu-trated by 3 
Panoramas, 74 Full-page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations in the Text, 
and 4 Original Maps. In 2 vols. large 4to, 600 pp., THREE GUINEAS net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 387 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTEnTs. 





1, ErrsopEs or THE Monts. 

2, THz CHURCH AND THE Unionist Party. By a Layman. 

3. Lorp Rosesrrr’s ResiawatTion. By a Conservative M.P. 

4, Toe VALUE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By Spenser Wilkinson. 

5, Tuk GOVERNMENT'S OPPORTUNITY. J. R, Dggle. 

Homeric Warrake. By Professor J. B. Bury. 

Tur EcONOMIC ASPECTS OF THR BICYCLE. "By A. Shadwell. 

“a amp To-Day. By H. W. Wilson (Author of “TIronclads in 

ction 

PxincrpLes OF Loca, Taxation. By Edwin Cannan. 

10, UNTAXED Juports ayD Home Inpustrizs. By W. Farrer Ecroyd. 

Ul, Tue Fusctions or a GOVERNOR-GeNERAL, By the Hon. Sir Charles H. 
Tupper, G.O.M.G. 

12, Tue Working OF THE OLD AGE Retrer Law 1s CopenuaGen. By Miss 
Edith Sellers. : 

13, Toe American ELEctiIons oF 1896, By Moreton Frewen. 

14, Taz Merrorotrran Water Question, By the Hon. Lionel Holland, M.P. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


ene 
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ROWING CHILDREN and AWKWARD WALKING. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.B.O.8S. 
Supplementary to Ambulance Classes. Price 2s, 
Keean Pavut amp Co., London, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The First Edition having been exhausted, a SECOND EDITION will be ready 
in a few days. 
BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. Containing:—WirH THE 


Main Guarp—Tue Drums or THE Fons anp Art—Tue Man wHO was— 
Tue Couxtine OF Dinan SHADD—T3HE IncARMATION OF KuRpisuHwa MULvaNY 
—Tue Takine oF Luyaruncrpen—Ture Mapness OF Patyats ORTHERIS. 
With Head and Tail Pieces and 21 Page Illustrations by A. 8. rick, 





PaRTS I. and II. and VOL. I. NOW READY. 


LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 


Professor W. M. §Loanz, Ph.D., L.H.D. Illustrated with 88 Reproductions 
of the Masterpieces of Painting, in their Original Colours, and 220 Full- 
Engravings in Tint and Black and White. In 20 Parts at 4s, net : 
or in 4 vols, at 248. net each. (Supplied only in sets.) 
TIMES.—‘‘ The most magnificent of modern lives of Napoleon......The serious 
and careful work of a very competent historian.” 


BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The SEALSKIN CLOAK. 


BotprEwoop, Author of “ Robbery Under Arms,” &o. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION ORAWFORD. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 


TAQUISARA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Lovers of Mr. Merion Crawford’s romances will find 
much to delizht them in his new novel, ‘ Taquisara,’......He has constracted a 
plot of wonderful skill and mystery.” 





By Ro. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A BOOK of OLD ENGLISH BALLADS, 


with an accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by George Wharton 
Edwards, and an Introduction by Hamittom W. Marg. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 


Cloth edges, uncut, 3s, 6d. 
“PEACOCK EDITION.” Oloth elegant, edges gilt, 5s. 


The PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryar. 


With an Introduction by Davip Hanwar, and Illustrations by H. BR. Millar. 








With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The CHILD, ITS SPIRITUAL NATURE. ‘By 


Hewry Kino Lewis, Compiler of “ Songs for Little Singers in the Sunday 
School and Home,” 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE.—" We are exceedingly grateful to Mr, 
Lewis for a book which we have read with profit and avidity.”’ 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Demy 8vo, 14s, 


The ELDER PLINY’S CHAPTERS on the 


HISTORY of ART. Translated by K. Jex-Biaxg, Olarsical Lecturer at 

Girton College, Cambridge. With Commentary and Historical Introduction 

by E. SELLERS, and additional Notes contributed by Dr. Herwrice. Lupwie 
RLICHS. 


HANDBOOKS of ARCHAOLOGY and 


ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Professor Parcr GakpNBR and Professor Ket 
sry. New Volume. 


A HANDBOOK of GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL 
om a By A. H. J, Gregnipaz, M.A. With Map, Extra Crown 


SECOND EDITION, Oorrected and considerably Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


GREEK LIFE and THOUGHT from the 


D#ATH of ALEXANDER to the ROMAN CONQUEST. By Rev. J. P. 
Manarry, M.A., D.D. 


ROUND the YEAR: a Series of Short Nature 


Stud:es. By L. Mraut, F.R.S., Professor of Bielogy in the Yorkshire 
College. With Illustrations, chiefly by A. R. Hammond, F.L.S. 


’ 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 445. NOVEMBER. Price 1s, 
1, Toe Secret or Satur Frorgy.; 6. British Howpvras. 
o Be bans ping 3 oaie 7. Tux Story or SeLBonwe Prion, 
3. A CoLLEar PRoaress. 8, Corr THE FippuER, 
4. THe Surprise or Bovey Tracer, 9..A Sours Sza Teaver. 
5, THe Man FROM STALYBRIDGE. 10. WitH Burcorne at Saratoga. 


New Volume begins with the NOVEMBER Number of 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 7 


Tilustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
This Number tains the Opening Chapter of 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S New Story, . 
“A ROSE OF YESTERDAY.” 
OAMPAIGNING WITH GRaNT. By Horacu Porter. With Pictures by 

0. 8. Remhart and Harry Fenn, 
ELECTION DAY IN NEW YORK. By Exgyezst Inaersott. And numerous 
Short Stories and Articles, 


New Volume begins with the NOVEMBER. Number of 
THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 


Iliustrated. Price 1s. 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles, 


THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS. Oheps. 1-28, By W. H. Sxritow. 
MASTER SKYLARK. Chaps. 1-2-3. By Joun Buyyetr. 
JUNE’S GABDEN. Chaps. i-2, By Marion Hitt. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNINC’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 


“An edition which in every point of excellence will satisfy the 
most fastidious taste.’—Tur Scorsman. 


In 2 yols. large crown 8vo. of about 750 pages cach, bound in cloth, gilt top, 
th a Portrait Frontispiece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per volume, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P., 
and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


*,° Volume I. is ready, and Volume II. will be published on 
November 5th. 


An Edition has also been printed on Ind'a paper. This can be obtained only 
through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting terms, &c. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 





NOTICE.—7%e F/RST EDITION of 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, crown 8vo, 6s., 
as nearly exhausted: a SECOND EDI- 


TION will be ready in a few days. 


CONAN DOYLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ON NOVEMBER 13rx WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODNEY STONE. 


A. CONAN DOYLE, 


=. 

Author of “ Micah Clarke,” “The White Company,” &c, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION OF “JESS.” 


Now ready, with 12 Full-page IJustratious by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


JESS. By H. River Hacearp. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MESSRS. SEELEY AND CO. 


beg to announce for publication next week the 
following important Work :— 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 1834-1858, and a Memoir by his Wirr, 1858-1894, With 
a Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 163. 








Mr. Hamerton’s distinguished literary career and influence in art make this 
memoir interesting to a wide circle of readers. The volume contains many of 
his letters, and others of great interest from Mr. Robert Browning, Mr. G. F, 
Watts, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. R. L. Stevenson, &c.; reminiscences of George 
Eliot, Tennyson, O. R. Leslie, Paul Rajon, and many others; and descriptions of 
Mr, Hamerton’s romantic life on Loch Awe, and his experiences in France 


during the war time. 
VELAZQUEZ 
TWO PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


THE LIFE OF VELAZQUEZ. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
THE ART OF VELAZQUEZ. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Or together in a handsome cloth binding, under the title of 
“ VELAZQUEZ: his Life and Art,” price 9s. net. 


BOOKBINDING in ENGLAND and FRANCE. By 


W. Y. Fuetcuer, late Assistant Keeper of the Department of Printed Books 
at the British Museum. With 17 Coloured Plates and many minor II1‘ustra- 
tions, super-royal 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. ret. 


The ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT, by P. G. Hamerton ; 
and DUTOH ETCHERS of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by Laurence 
Birron. With 8 Plates and many minor Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 


The EARLIER ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS 
By Cosmo Monxuovusr. New and Revised Edition, with many Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE AT THE ZOO.” 

ANIMALS at WORK and PLAY: their Emotions 
and Activities. By ©. J. Cornisn. Illustrated by Gambier Bolton and 
others. Large crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“Presents in a fascinating form a great deal of highly interesting and 
original information,’’— Times, 





London: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 Great Russell St., Bloomsbury. 





DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW Books 


MR. GLADSTONE DESCRIBES THIS AS « 
EXECUTED Work * + D2AUTIFULLY 
By 


HISTORIC CHURCHES OF PARIS. Watrer FP 


Lonercay. Illustrated by B.S, Le Fanu and fron 
4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. rom Photographs, Crown 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FENIANS AND FENIANISM 


By Joun O’LEary. 2 vols. large post 8vo, with Portraits of th A 
James Stephens, of Thomas Clarke Luby, of John O’: @ Author, og 
late Charles J, Kickham, 2s, “ none! Le 


PACATA HIBERNIA ; or, The Wars in Ireland. Edited 
and with an Iutroduction (64 pages), by StanpisH O'GRADY. With Portraits’ 
Maps, and Plane, 2 vols. medium 8yo, 423, net, [Just rr ad 


THE WAY THEY SHOULD GO: Hints to Young 
Crown 


Parents. By Mrs. Panton, Author of “From Kitchen to Garrett,” 





8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“The young mother will find in these pages much wise advice.”—G@lobe. 


THE MEMOIRS OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD, 


By Tuomas Moore. Edited, with Notes, and an Introduct 
Martin MacprerMort. With a Portrait in Photogravure of Lord heim by 
Fitzgerald, Crown 8vo, 63. [Just reelye™ 


A CUBAN EXPEDITION. By J. H. Broomrigzp, 


Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
“ A vivid narrative.”—Times, 


NEW FICTION. 
THE UGLY MAN. By the Author of “A House of 


Tears.” Paper cover, 2s, 6d. [Neat week, 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Masset Cotttns. 63, 
A TRAGIC IDYL. By Pavt Bourexr. 6s. 
THE CIRCASSIAN : the Story of Sarif AkKarasy. By 


Morutey Roserts and Max MontTEsOLE, 33, 6d, 


YOUNG MRS. STAPLES. By Emity Sorpenz. 3s, 63, 


*** Young Mrs. Staples’ has certainly the qualities of vivacity and go.”—G 
g lobe 


THE BISHOP’S AMAZEMENT. By Davin Cue 
Murray. 3s. 6d. Second Edition this day, 
“It is a long time since we have read so fresh and genial and humorous 
a story.”—Standard. 


A LONELY GIRL. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 


6s. 
“ Intensely exciting as well as racy and amusing.”—Leeds Mercury, 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND HIS FRIENDS.” 


WORKS BY JOHN BROWN, M.D., F.RS.E. 


HORZ SUBSECIVA. 3 vols., 22s. 6d. 
Vol. I. LOCKE AND SYDENHAM. Seventh Edition, 


with Portrait by James Faed. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. II. RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. Fifteenth Edition, 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vol. III. JOHN LEECH. Seventh Edition, with Por- 
trait by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. Orown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Separate Papers by same Author extracted from “ Horz Subsecive.” 
Rab and his Friends. Illustrated Edition, demy 4to, cloth, 9s. 
Rab and his Friends, Square 12mo, paper cover, 1s. 


Rab and his Friends. Fcap. 8vo, 64. 


Marjorie Fleming. Illustrated Edition, demy 4to, 6s.; or 
w th Portrait, 7s. 6d, 


Marjorie Fleming. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

Our Dogs. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

‘“‘With Brains, Sir.” Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

Minchmoor. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

Jeems the Door-Keeper. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

The Enterkin. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. 

Plain Words on Health, Feap. 8vo, 6d. 

Something about a Well: with more of Our Dogs, Feap. 
vo, 6d. 

Arthur H. Hallam. F cap. 8vo, 2s., paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Letter to the Rev. John Cairns, D.D. Second Edition, 


crown 8yo, 2s. 
“The author of ‘Rab and his Friends’ has a place apart among contemporary 
easayists. His manner and his matter are alike peculiar to himself. —Athenzum, 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. — 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and 0O., Limited. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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4, D. INNES AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





By O. B. B, BARRETT. 


BATTLES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN 


ENGLAND. With an Introduction by H. D. Trattt, and profusely Ilus- 
trated by the Author. Dedicated, by permission, to General H.R.H, the 
Duke of Connaught, K.G@, Super royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 18s. 


By GWENDOLEN TRENCH GASOOIGNE. 


AMONG PAGODAS AND FAIR LADIES. 


; Account of a Tour through Burma. With a Prefatory Note b 
ory Suuatoy, O.1.E., Financial Oommissioner for Burma. Wit 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs, medium 8vo, buckram, J2s. 


By LIEUT.-GENERAL McLEOD INNES, B.E., V.C. 


LUCKNOW AND OUDE IN THE MUTINY. 


A Narrative and a Stady. With numerous Maps, Plans, &., and an Index. 
New aud Revised Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, net, 


By MAJOR-GENERAL OSBORN WILKINSON, 0.B., AND MAJOR-GENERAL 
JOHNSON WILKINSON, 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE GEMINI GENERALS 


A Volume of Personal Anecdotes, Sporting Adventures, and Sketches of 
Distinguished Officers. Published for the Benefit of the Gordon Boys’ 
Home, the Royal School for Officers’ Daughters, and the Soldiers’ Daughters’ 
Home. Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


By DR. WILHELM BUSOH, Professor at the University of Freiburg, in Baden. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. Vol. I., 


HENRY VII. (1485-1509), Translated from the German by Miss Attcz M. 
Topp and the Rev. A. H. Jounson, sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, under the supervision of, and with an Introduction by, Mr. JAMES 
GalzDNEBR, Editor of the “ Paston Letters.” Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


By REY. W. F. COBB, D.D. 


ORIGINES JUDAICH. An Inquiry into 


oe Faiths as Affecting the Birth and Growth of Judaism. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Seers and Singers,” &e. 


BRITAIN AND HER RIVALS. 1713-1789. 


A Study dealing chiefly with the Contests between the Naval Powers for 
Supremacy in America and India, With numerous Plans, Maps, &c., large 
crown, buckram, 7s, 6d. 


By G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


A NATURALIST IN MID AFRICA: Being 


an Account of a Journey to the Mountains of the Moon and Tanganyika, 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
and 3 Coloured Mape, medium 8yo, buckram, 163. 


By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. An Account of the 


Everyday Life of the Chinese People, Social, Political, and Religious. Orown 
8yo, cloth, 6s, (Library Edition, wi’ h 22 I\lustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s.) 


By COSMO MONKHOUSE. 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. The 


Italian Schools from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. Illustrated 
with numerous Examples specially prepared for this Work. Orown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 

By A. J. BUTLER, 


DANTE: his Times and his Work. A 


Pome Treatise dealing with the great Poet. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 
s, 6d, net. 


By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 


SEERS AND SINGERS. A Study of Five 


English Poets (Browning, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, and 
Mrs. Browning). Cloth antique extra, gilt top, 5s. 


By W. J. ROBERTSON. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH VERSE. Being 


a Series of Translations from the French Poets since the Revolution, wit 
Biographical Notices and Appreciations. Feap.4to, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 


By CLIFFORD HARRISON, 


THE LUTE OF APOLLO: an Essay on Music. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, net. 
By E. H. LACON WATSON. 


VERSES, SUGGESTED AND ORIGINAL. 


Crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 4s. 6d, net. 


By MOSTYN T. PIGGOTT, 


SONGS OF A SESSION. A Volume of 


Political Verses, Feap, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s, 6d. net. 
By J. E. GORE, F.B.A.8. 


THE WORLDS OF SPACE. A Popular 


Handbook on Astronomical Subjects. With numerous Illustrations, large 
crown 8y0, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 & 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT, with Portraits, Svo, 16s. 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD 
BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1960-1871. 
Edited by Gzoraz Eprn Marinpin, 

“In thi 1 blished to-da: ingle passage 
which could tajere ry wound a fm A Reng son it sonnds with interesting 


reminiscences, and contains some sprightly matter.”—Standard. 


Orown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal 


Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil War. 
By Tuomas E. Taxtor. With an Introduction by Jutiam Consett. Illus 
trated by R. T. Pritchett, and Maps, 

“* Blockade-running may be morally an impro r i but such an 
account of it as this is calculated to stir the blood of pa pay worthy of the 
name,”—Land and Water. 

**It is a work which every Admiral and every torpedo-officer might study with 
advantage, giving as it does the practical experiences and conclusions of a 
practical man.”—Daily Graphic, 

** A book which has the plot, the incidents, the action, the interest, of a first- 
class novel of adventure, but is actually a chapter from the early history of a 
well-known and much-respected Liverpool merchant.”—Liverpool Post. 


With Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL BUTLER 


D.D. (Head-Master of Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield), in so far as they illustrate the Scholastic, Religious, and Social 
Life of England, 1790-1840, By his Grandson, Samuzt Butter, Author of 
“ Erewhon,” “ Life and Habit,” “ Alps and Sanctuaries,” “The Trapanese 
Origin of the ‘ Odyssey,’ ” &c, 
“Tn the scholastic history of the present century no name deserves to occupy 
a more honoured place than that of Dr. Samuel Butler, who was head-master of 
Shrewsbury School from 1798 to 1836, and made the school one of the most famous 
in the kingdom.’”’—Times. 
‘* The book is interesting, partly because interesting people are introduced upon 
the scene, and partly because Butler’s own letters are extraordinarily outspoken 
and trenchant,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








Orown 8vo, 5s. 


ELIZA PINCKNEY (wife of Chief Justice 


Pinckney). By Harriott Horry-RavengL, Witha Facsimile. (Forming 
one of the Series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,”) 


NEARLY READY, medium 8vo, 2ls, 


THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of 


Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar Mountain Regions of Central 
Japan. By the Rev. WALTER Weston, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Alpine 
Club; late British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan, With Map and Illustrations. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER. 
LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. 


With Selections from his Unpublished Poems. By Sir Henry Stewart 
CuynincuHam, K.C.1.E, Orown 4to, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. BENJAMIN 


JOWETI. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D., and the Rev. Lewis 
Oampse.t, M.A., LL.D. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY, A History in Fairy- 


land for Children and Young Readers, By Exnust ARTHUR JBLF. ith 


Illustrations, crown 8vo. 


COMMON THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS 


SUBJECTS. Addresses to the Elder Students of the Rajkumar Oollege, 
Kattywar. By the late Cuzstzn Macnacaten, M.A, Edited, with an 
Introductory Memoir, by Rosert WHITELAW, Master at Ragby School. 
Crown 8vo. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical 
Reminiscences of the late MRS. RUNDLE CHARLES, Author of “The 
Schénberg Cotta Family.” Orown 8vo. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 


DRUMMOND BRAY, P.O., K.C.B.,, G.O.M.G., sometime Minister at the 
Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Oorrespondence. With s 
Preface by General Sir Francis DE Wintoy, K.0.M.G. With Portrait an¢ 
Illustrations, 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. By 


Sic Wituram W. Hunter, K.0.8,.I1. With Portraits, 8vo. 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon 
Rawlinson’s Translation, with the Notes Abridged for the Use of Students, 
By A. J. Grant, M.A., of King’s Oollege, Oambridge, Author of “Greece iz 
the Age of Pericles.” With Maps and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, (Uniform 
with Grote’s “ Greece.’’) 





JOHN MUBRBAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’S New 
Volume of Verse, THE SEVEN 
SEAS, will be published on 
November 5th, crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, gilt top, 6s. 


150 Copies on Hand-made Paper, demy 8vo, 21s, 
net ; 30 Copies on Japanese Paper, demy 8v0, 42s. net 

In consequence of the great demand for this book, 
it has beea y to postpones publication for a 
few days. AjFirst Edition of 22,000 been printed, 
and a Second Ed.tion is in the press. 





NOTICE. 

1. The First Large Edition of THE 
CARISSIMA, by LUCAS 
MALET, is exhausted, and a 
SECOND EDITION is nearly 
ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 

This is the first Novel which Lucas Malet has 
— since her very powerful **The Wages of 
2. The First Edition of A CHILD 

OF THE JAGO, ty ARTHUR 
MORRISON, is exhausted, and a 
SECOND EDITION is in the 
press, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This, the first long story which Mr, Morrison has 
writien, is, like his remarkable ‘Tales of Mean 
Strects,” a realistic study of Kast-End life, 


38.4 SECOND EDITION of 
BERTRAM MITFORD’S New 
African Romance, THE SIGN OF 
THE SPIDER, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
Illustrated, is ready. 


4. A SECOND EDITION of Mr. 
BLOUNDELLE BURTON’S 
New Historical Romance, DE- 
NOUNCED, crown 8vo, 68., is 
nearly ready. 


5. A New Edition (being the Ninth) 
of STANLEY WEYMAN’S 
UNDER THE RED ROBE, crown 
8vo, 6s., Illustrated by R. C. 
Woodville, is nearly exhausted, 
anda TENTH EDITION is in 
preparation. 


On this Novel is founded the Play of the same 
name now running at the Haymarket Theatre, 








AUTHORISED EDITION. 


THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO: 
Translated from the French by F, Cuarxx, M.A, 
«> demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. each. Vol. I., 


NAVAL POLICY: witha Description 


of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. 
Steevens. Demy 8vo, 63. 


INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND. His- 


torical Outlines, By H. pe Gispins, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 450 pp., 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By F. B. 
Jrvons, M.A., Litt.D., Tutor at the University 
of Durham. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ST. ANSELM OF CANTERBURY : 


a Chapter in the History of Religion. By J, M. 
Riee. Demy 8yo, 7s. 6, “ 


VOLUME II. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gisson. 
A New Edition, Editei, with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. In 7 vols. demy 8vo, git top, 
Bs, 6d each ; erown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. I, 


*,* Mesere. METHUEN’S OATALOGUE and BOOK 
GAZETTE sent to any address. 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
NOVEMBER 2np. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM ‘PUNCH’ 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE POLITICAL LIFE 


OF THE RIGHT HON. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


With 438 Cartoons on Plate Paper, 
135 Sketches printed in the Text, 
and a Photogravure Portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone (xtat 28) forming the Frontis- 
piece. The volume is printed “de Luxe,” 
with wide and handsome wargins. Demy 
4to, bound in buckram, bevelled boards, 
gilt top, price 20s. net. 


From the Times.—“The chief interest 
will doubtless depend on the reproductions 
of the caricatures from Punch with which 
it is to be copiously embellished. But to 
judge from the letterpress of the first part 
the accompanying comment will furnish a 
valuable record, well-informed, impartial, 
and sympathetic, of Mr. Gladstone’s public 
career.” 

From the Pall Mall Gazette.-—“‘The 
Political Life of ‘William Ewart Gladstone,’ 
illustrated with the cartoons and sketches 
from Punch, is a good idea. The work pro- 
mises to be a most interesting political 
monograph, as well as a concise Parlia- 
mentary history of the country since the 
great Reform Act.” 

From the Glasgow Herald.—“‘ The merit 
of this work is not so much in the letter- 
press. It is the illustrations that form its 
most valuable feature, and these ought to 
secure it a welcome from a far wider public 
than is constituted by the reading and 
book-buying members of the Gladstonian 
party. The excellent print and paper give 
promise of a handsome as well as a valuable 

ok.’ 


From the Scotsman.—‘ Promises to be 
a peculiarly interesting work, illustrated 
from the pages of our great comic journal.” 

From the North British Daily Mail._— 
“This is Punch’s own history, not only of 
the veteran statesman, but of the men and 
the memorable events that go to make up 
the Parliamentary history of the sixty 
years: 1882-1392. The biographical notes 
are free from any party bias; Conservative 
and Liberal alike will be able to enjoy this 
new and novel ‘ History of Our Time.’ ” 

From the Belfast Northern Whig.—“A 
book which it is evidently intended to 
produce in an exceedingly handsome, even 
sumptuous style. It is quite unnecessary 
to say that very large numbers even of 
those who throughout the greater part of 
his political career were opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone in politics, will be glad to wel- 
come a well-written and beautifully pro- 
duced political biography of one who has 
played so conspicuous a part in British 
public life.” 

From the South Wales Daily News.— 
“Cartoon is so apt an illustration, and 
often conveys so clearly the popular con- 
ception of the hour, that the presentation 
of these pictures carries the mind of the 
reader to a peculiarly correct appreciation 
of the situation that existed at the time of 
their original publication ; and they have 
therefore a high historic value. The work 
is issued in admirable style as to print, 
paper, and general get-up.” 

From the Nottingham Exzpress.—‘ The 
present work is unique in every respect, and 
is likely to become one of the most popular 
contributions to Gladstonian literature. 
The text is admirably written and without 
any political bias, which is essential in a 
work of this kind. Punch’s Gladstone will 
be one of the happiest contributions to 
political biography.” 

From the Ayrshire Post—“The work is 
beautifully got up, printed on antique 
cream-laid paper, and in a clear round 
type—at once a credit to the publishers 
and all concerned in its production.” 


BRADBURY, AGNEW and CO., Limited, 


—a 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 237. NOVEMBER, 1896, 


ENGLAND AND. THE INENTAL ALLI 

Francis de Privateers % oreign Editor phy B 
La Tunqury ET oom Scovemar. By Diran Kélékian, 

HE VoLuntary SCHOOLS, the 

John Gorst, M.P. ,, Right Hon, Sir 
Tae Westkallan Minina “ Boom.’ By §, F, Van 


Os, 
CommerciaL Moratity 1m Japan. 
Young (Editor Kobe Chronicle, Japan). By Robert 
— MavE 1m Gegmany. No. II, By Mrs, 
y . 
ARBITRATION 1N Lazpourn Disputes, B 
wate Simney Webb, rae y Mr, and 
OTICEABLE Books. y Algernon Charles Swin. 
burne, Ouida, W. 8. Lilly, Mrs, Birch 
‘s og A Wemyss Lge . snough, and 
¥ Women In ASSEMBLIES: a REPLy, 
MclIiquham. By Mrs. 
Tue MoperN Baer. By Professor Mahaffy, 
Eneuisu anp Dutcu Datry-Farming. By H, Her. 
bert Smith and Ernest C. Trepplin. 
Lorp Lriauton’s Drawines. By 8S. P. Cockerell, 
= a ov Lirz arrer Data. By Mrs, 
e-ant, 
Lanp Purcuase tn IneLanp. By George Fottrell 
TuRKISH MISGOVERNMENT. ‘ 
a sd Wited bee rghy sry "— 
) General Gordon’s Advice, mmunica: 
Bir Edmund Du Gane) ath 


London: Sampson Low, Marston axp Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents FoR NOVEMBER, 


Russia a¥p Evrorr. By E. J. Dillon. 
Two ARCHBISHOPS. By the Dean of Canterbury. 
How 4 PRESIDENTIAL CaMPAIGN 18 Manaczp. By 
woes F, Parker (United States Consul at Birming- 
am). 
Mz. Barrte’s “SENTIMENTAL Tommy,” By A, T, 
Quiller-Couch. 
Wat 1s THE Law or THE CHURCH? By George 
Serre!l, LL.D. 
Was Mr. PakneLt BapLy Treatep? By William 
O’Brien, 
— AMONGST THE ARMENIANS. By J. Theodore 
en 
Tue SociaL PairosopHy OF OnaRiTY ORGANISATION, 
By John A. Hobson, 
Tue Bisticat Oritics ON THE Wak Pats, By 
Professor A, H. Sayce 
Siz Wituiam Harcourt. By H. D. Traill, 
MonrEY AND INVESTMENTS, 


London: Issister and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, Ww.o. 





United Service Magazine. 
Contents FOR NOVEMBER. Price Two Shillings, 
The Tripes of this Old World. Potiticvs, 
The Captain’s Command in a Battalion of Iafantry. 
General Sir R. Harrisoy, K.O0,B, 
Artillery Organisation.—I. For the Defeuce. 
; A FIELD OFrFicer. 
Artillery Organisation.—II, For Reform. 
ANOTHER OFFICER. 
Manceuvres of the XIVth German Army Corps in 1496, 
“ My Friend, Mr. Green.” A Nava Orricen. 
The Recruiting Problem. Some Suggestions, 
Colonel W. T. Doonzn. 
The British Merchant Service. Navra, 
Suakim in 1896, “Onze WHO Is THERE.” 
Captain Miridge and his Baba Log. 
A Legacy of the Purchase System. 
. Lieut.-Col. Morzrr. 
Peusons y toujours. Captain A, CouRt. 
List of Books, etc., Received for Review. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 





New Series, Much Enlarged. Greatly Improved. 


THe LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 


ConTEnTS oF NOVEMBER NvumBeEp, 


ARCHBISHOP MAGEE AND AGNOSTICISM. 

Tus MEANNESS OF Man’s THouGHTs ABOUT GOD. 

From SavaGErY TO CIVILISATION. 

A Rationatist ManirFesto. 

Tue CaRLYLE OF LITERATURE. 

Srupres: HISTORICAL AND LITERARY. 

Rewaw a8 Essarist. 

An EccLesiasTicaL PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 

Ranpom Jorrines. 

Cuats Asout Booxs.—III, Wirtn Dr. W. 0. Cour 
LAND. 

RaTIONALISM IN THE MaGazInes. 

Siens anyp Warninas (GLEANED FROM THE RELI- 
G@iovus Press). 


2d., by post 24d. ; yearly subscription, 28.84. 


*,* The ree four issues (July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October), with Supplements, post free 11d 


London: Warts and Oo., 
17 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, E.0. 





Now ready, 58th Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S’GUIDE TO KNOW- 
LEDGE. ByalLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SimPKIN, MaRsHaLL, HamILton, KEXT, 





8, 9,10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 





and Co., Limited. 
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BLISS, SANDS AND CoO. 





VENUS AND APOLLO 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Edited by W. J. STILLMAN. 


4i large-sized Photogravures, 40 of which are in duplicate, and one in Colours as a Frontis- 
consisting of . - piece, making in all 81 Plates. 


The work contains all the best examples of Venus and of Apotto—the world over—by the most famous Old Masters and Sculptors, 


lected and arranged 
represented, by W. J. STILLMAN. 


, with Descriptive and Historical Notes, and short Biographies of all the Artists whose work is 


PRINTING—The utmost care has been bestowed upon all the details of composition, imposition, register, and printing. 


TEXT PAPER—The choicest Hand-made Paper has been used. 


PLATES—The manufacture of the whole of the Photogravures and their printing is the work of Lzmercizr anp Co., from Photo- 


graphs by various celebrated photographers. 


PLATE PAPER—The finest Breton French Plate Paper has been used, and for the Duplicates of the 40 plates the finest India 


Paper mounted on the same Breton Plate. 


SIZE—The size is colombier 4to, forming a magnificent volume, some 18 by 12 inches. 
BINDING—All possible care has been expended on this, as on every other detail of the work. The Plates are all mounted on guards 
and protected by bank paper, and the cover is of vellum and strawberry-coloured art linen, richly decorated with gold. The 


top is gilt. 


The Duplicates on India Paper are supplied in a Portfolio accompanying the Volume. 
555 COPIES ONLY OF THIS EDITION WILL BE PRINTED. 


Price FIVE GUINEAS net. After publication the price will be raised to SIX GUINEAS net. 


[Ready during December, 





FICTION. 
H. D. LOWRY.—A MAN of MOODS, A 


Novel. By H.D. Lowry, Author of ‘‘ Wreckers and Methodists,” &. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Just published. 


J. ASHBY-STERRY.—A TALE of the 


THAMES, A Novel. By J. Asupr-SterRry, Author of “A Naughty Girl,” 
“The Lazy Minstrel,” &c. With Illustrations in Verse by the Author, and 
with 15 Illustrations in Black and White by W. Hatherell, R.I. Large 
crown 8y0, cloth, gilt top, 63. (November. 


EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN.—OZMAR the 


MYSTIC. A Novel. By Ementc Hotme-Bramayn. With 12 Illustrations 
by W. T. Smith, Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Ready next week, 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
H. R. HAWEIS.—The DEAD PULPIT. A 


Volume of Sermons. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes, Author of ‘‘ Music and 
Morals,” * Travel and Talk,” &c, Crown 8vo, 7s. éd. ‘ovember. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY: an International Series. 


EDITED BY 8, H. JEYES, 
NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. By James 


Lowry WHITTLE. With 2 Portraits, 3s. 6d. 


THE BURLEIGH LIBRARY, 


Far surpassing in value anything hitherto issued. 
The following Seven Volumes are now ready. 





IVANHOE ove see tet ase +» 456 pp. 
JANE EYRE eee eee eee eee eee eee 456 $9 
The CAXTONS oso 000 vee tes ww. 456 ,, 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS ee re « 320 ,, 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS ... 256 ,, 
VANITY FAIR ane see ve oe «- 6516 ,, 
The SCARLET LETTER... eee eee «. 3820 ,, 


Each Work is reset from New Type. 


Title-Page designed by Richard Mather, and printed in red and black, 
Size—Extra large crown 8vo. 

Paper—White high-class antique laid (better than that used for most 6s, Novels). 
Binding—Scarlet cloth extra, gilt lettered. 


Price 1s. 6d. per vol. 


CHEAPEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD SERIES, 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MONTE CHRISTO. 576 pp. 
AND AT END OF OCTOBER. 
J THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
With 8 New Illustrations by Richard Mather, sspieetely printed upon plate 
paper. Both reset from New Type, as before, 
Large demy 8vo, price 2s. each. 





Previous Volu 
ROBINSON CRUSOE ...__... —,. a teenie, GADD. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, uses, set tet tes, BBO yg 
ARABIAN NIGHTS ..0 . esse ones oes, SID yg 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS .. «w. ww «ws « 5EB ,, 


READY AT THE END OF OCTOBER. 
IN THE SERIES OF 


BOOK-LOVERS CLASSICS. 
CRANFORD. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations, specially drawn for this Hdition by T. H. 
Robinson, and separately printed on the finest surfaced plate paper, and inserted 
in the volume. 320 pp., reset from new type, price 2s. 6d. and $s. 6d. 


*,* This will form a far handsomer and a thicker and better produced volume 
than either of the previous ones in the same series. The paper used for the 
text will also be found much superior, 


Previous Volumes, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 





NOW READY. 
THE CHEAPEST SHAKESPEARE EVER ISSUED. 
The ‘‘FALSTAFF” Edition. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


In this, the ** Falstaff’? Edition of Shakespeare’s Works, 
the order in which the Plays are presented is that of the First 
Folio Edition of 1622, ‘ Pericles,’ which was not included in that 
Edition, and the Poems being added at the end of the volume. 
No new reading of the text is attempted; and only those varia- 
tions from the text of the early Editions are included which have 
been accepted by the best Shakespearian critics. The task of the 
present Editor has consisted solely in the choice between the 
readings of these critics where they disagree. For the most part 
the text of Delius has been followed. 

In One large, handsome, and well-designed Volume of 
1,104 pages. 

Size—Large super-royal 8vo, 10} by 74 inches. 

Type—Reset from New Bovrezors Trpx, and printed with large margins, 

Paper—Chcice antique laid. 

Title-Page designed by Richard Mather, and printed in red and b'ack. 

Bound in dark scarlet cloth of the best quality, with label in red and black, 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Offering absolutely Unique Value. 








London: BLISS, SANDS and CO.. 12 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


‘TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 


By Feurx Dusois. With 153 Llustrations from Thotoguehe 
and Drawings made on the spot, and 11 Maps and Plans. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Times.—** One does not often meet with a book of travel so fall of interest and 
novelty. M. Dubois’s narrative affords an excellent picture of the present con- 
dition of things on the Niger.” 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By Rosert Soutney, Poet-Laureate. A New Edition, with 
- an Introduction, Notes, and'9 Appendices by Davin Hannay, 
and Portraits of Nelson and of Lady Hamilton. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 


UNDERCURRENTS OF 
THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By Ausrrt D. Vanpam, Author of “An Englishman in 


Paris.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—“* Mr. Vandam displays a thorough mastery of his subject, 
and writes with exceeding energy and effectiveness.” 


A BOOK OF SCOUNDRELS. 


By Cuartes Wuipiry. With a Cover designed by Mr. 


Whistler. 1 vol., with a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gasette.— Mr. Whibley has done his work in admirable fashion. 
The artists of the road have lost nothing at the hands of their fellow artists of 


the pen.” 
Fiction. 
A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 


LIFE THE ACCUSER. 


By Emma Brooxe, Author of “A Superfluous Woman.” 


3 vols., 15s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—“ A three-volume novel which has no superfluous page is of 
itself a wonderment. But Miss Brooke has accomplished much more than this. 
She has given us a story in which our interest grows and grows, becomes 
absorbing, and is fast held until the last word upon the last page.” 


A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 


THE OTHER HOUSE, 


By Henry James. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
Daily News.—"* We admire the unfailing felicity of the autbor’s phrase, the 
subtlety of his discriminating touches, the dexterity of his handling.” 


SIX NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
BY MRS. F. A. STEEL. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
By F. A. Svzzz, Author of “ The Potter’s Thumb.” 6s. 
(Tuesday. 
PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL. 


ANDRIA. 


By Percy Wurirz, Author of “Mr. Bailey Martin.” 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Cannot fail to secure the sincerest admiration, The touch 
of a master-hand is conspicuously and con'inuously manifest,” 


BELOW THE SALT. 


By C. E. Rarmonp, Author of “ George Mandeville’s Husband.” 
With Cover designed by Mr. Whistler. 6s. 


A COURT INTRIGUE. 


By Basin Tomson. 6s. ; 
National Observer.—‘' For sheer cleverness would be hard to beat. The final 
scene could hardly have been better dona by Stevenson.” - 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI: 


An Episode of the Revolution. By Frrrx Gras. Fifth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 
Times.—“ Never was child of the Revolution depicted in a more attractive 
manner.” 


MAGGIE: a Child of the Streets. 2s, 


By Srrpnen Cranz, Author of “The Red Badge of Courage.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘*' Maggie’ is by no means a pleasant story, but it is a 
strong one and a true one.” 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Price One Shilling. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 


Contents. NOVEMBER, 1896, 
LADY ASENATH INTERFERES. 
ENGLAND'S DUTY TO CYPRUS, 
THE CASE OF THE PRETORIA PRISONERS,—II. 
PAGEANTRY AND PULITIOS. 
THE HUMAN BAOILLUS., 
ANTI-CYOLONE. 
THEAGENES AND STELLIANA. 
IN IRELAND. 


BORDER FISH POAOHERS. P, ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
MY ORITIOS. Tue AUTHOR OF “‘ MabE 1N Guamans.” 


THE NUTTER. F. H. 
PUBLIO SOHOOL PRODUOTS: a Symposium. a 
C. Marcuant, F, A. Wricut, Dr. Gow. 


Basit TxHomson. 
Epwarp G. Browye. 
Prof. G. G. Ramsay. 
“A SPEcTATOR.” 

. Watrer Rateies. 
Sir Hersert StePHey, Bart. 
HARLES WHIBLEY. 

ARTHUR Symons. 





An TWustrated List of Mr. Heinemann’s Announcements forwarded 
on Application. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





—— 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & ¢o, 





JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life ang 


Letters. By Jutia CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), With 9 . 

gravures, royal 8vo, 15s. LARGE-PAPER (50 yy oer Page Photo. 
feature of the illustrations is the reproduction, by permission, of Several teat 
Drawings and Pastels from the Collection of Mr. J. 8. Forbes, recently eal the 
at the Grafton Gallery, and never before engraved. ted 


WITH PREFAOE BY H. M. STANLEY, M.P. 


ADVENTURES OF ROGER L’ESTRANGE, 


sometime Captain in the Florida Army of Hernando de Soto. 

graphy. Travslated from the Spanish and Edited by ‘ioe foo = 
the Inner Temple. With Coloured Route Map, 63. There are two T, of 
porary accounts of De Svto’s disastrous expedition, one in Spanish another ¢ 
Portuguese, and here we have a third, iy he of the two Englishmen ela 
known to have been with the army. It ts less a history of the expedition ‘eee 
narrate of the extraordinary personal adventures of the Englishman R “= 
L’Estrange, How it comes to be published at this late date is explained ty the 
Editor in an introductory chapter. the 


THE DIARY OF A RESURRECTIONIST. 


1811-1812, to which are added an Account of the Resurrection Men i 
London, and a Short History of the Passing of the Anatomy Act, By J E 
Barter, B.A, Librarian to the Royal Col:ege of Surgeons, With 10 Full 
page Illustrations and Facsimiles, 33, 6d. 


By CHARLES BERTRAM, the Eminent Conjurer, 


ISN'T IT WONDERFUL?”: a History of 


Magic and Mystery. With Illustrations by Phil May, Oorbould, Gri 

other Artists. 7s. 6d. ‘* A volume of entertaining reminiscences, pre pre tamg 
tions of some of the more modern secrets of his art, by the well-known conjurer,”” 
—Times. “ He has given us a brief history of conjuring and conjurers, with a 
lively record of his own experiences as a magician ; and last, but not least the 
How It’s Done of a few of his most effective tricks.” —St. Paut's, ‘ Tie book is 
clearly written, well-illustrated, and has a capital introduction. It is the best 
book of its kind since the memoirs of Robert Houdin.”—Patt Matt Gazerre, 


THE FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS 


OF HISTORY. By the late Rev. Joun Owen. 103. 6d. A Comparative 
Study of Alschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus, The Book of Job, Goethe's Faust 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, Calderon’s El Magico Prodigioso, 


FATHER DOLLING’S BOOK. [New Edition ready, 


TEN YEARS IN A PORTSMOUTH SLUM. 


Containing the Full Correspondence with the Bishop of Winchester, Wi 
18 Full-page Plates, 63. of = 


EXPERIENCE: a Chapter of Prolegomena, 


By Witrrip Ricxmonp. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 23. 


THE ART OF CONTROVERSY, and other 


Posthumous Essays. By A. SCHOPENHAUER. Translated by Baier Savnpr: 
M.A. 2s, 6d. [Schopenhauer Series, vi." 


ANTIMACHUS OF COLOPHON AND THE 


POSITION OF WOMEN IN GREEK POETRY. By E. F. M. Benecge. 635, 
“ It is nothing less than a discussion of the problem when and in what manner 
did woman and the romantic passion of love for woman take, in literature, the 
predominating place which they have so long occupied, and stili occupy.”—Times, 


WITH PREFACE BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


TWO QUEENS (Marie Antoinette of France 


and Oaroline Matilda of Denmark), A Historical Novel. From the Memoirs 
of Baron Simouin. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 


PREMATURE BURIAL, and how it may be 


Prevented; with Special Reference to Trance, Catalopsy, and other Forms 
of Suspended Animation. By Witttam TEs and Oolonel E, P. Voit, 
M.D. 400 pp., including a 20 pp. Bibliography, crown 8vo, 52. 


THE FARM IN THE KAROO: a Sketch of 


South African Life. By Mrs. Cargy-Hosson. Second Edition, Illustrated, 
2s.6d. ‘* Delightfully natural,”—Daity TeELFarapPH. “ A regular boy’s book, 
all about snakes, elephants, Hottentots, ostrich-farming, baboons, and other 
marvels of the Cape.”—SaTurgDaY REVIEW. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH FAIRY-TALES (Orally 


Collected). By Dr. A.C, Fryer. Second Ecition, Illa:trated, 23, 


STORIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. By 


Frances WILCE Saunpers. 3s. net. 


CLIMATES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PAST, 


and their Relation to the Evolution of the Sun. By E. Dusors, 38, 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON EVOLUTION. By “P.G.F.” 


ls. New Light of Evolution, the Two Periods of Evolution, tie Idea of God, 
a Fature Life, Apparent Anomalies of the P. esent Life. 


FAILURE: a Timely Warning; and SUCCESS: 


a Practical Guide. By E.ALLENSHAW. Limp cloth, 1s. “ Every young man 
might read this little book with = The hints given will be extremely 
helpful.’"—Youna Men’s Curist1an Assooration TIMEs. 


SOLOS IN VERSE. By Prissttey Prive. 
3 


s. ** Musical and thoughtful verse, that would seem to indicate the min of @ 
devout and responsive student of nature.”—WESTERN TIMES, 


THE ETERNAL; and other Poems. By 


James WALKER. 2s, 6d, 


A SONG FOR THE SEASON; and other 


Poems. By Georrrey Lane. 2s, 6d. 


‘6 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
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Ricbard Bentley and Son’s Vist. 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





JERNINGHAM LETTERS 


(1780-1843). 


Being Excerpts from the Correspondence and Diaries 
of the Honourable Lady Jerningham and of her Daughter, 
Lady Bedingfeld. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY 
EGERTON CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. 


WITH PORTRAITS OF 

Sir WILLIAM JERNINGHAM. Tue Hon. Artuur DILLon 
Mary Lapy JERNINGHAM. (AncHBISHOP OF NARBONNE). 
Lucy DE Rorues, wirE oF| HENRIETTA, COMTESSE DE LA 

THe Hon. ArtHuR DILLON. Tour pu Pin GOuUVERNET. 
Lorp STAFFORD. CHARLEs BEDINGFELD. 
Wituram CHARLES JERNINGHAM | Lapy PETRE. 
EpWARD JERNINGHAM. Emity MIpDLETON, WIFE OF 
GEORGINA JERNINGHAM. EpWARD JERNINGHAM. 
Lapy STAFFORD. Princess OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 
CHARLOTTE JERNINGHAM. WiLiiam JERNINGHAM. 
Tur Hon. Lapy JERNINGHAM. | Epwarp JERNINGHAM. 


Also Views of Cossey, Oxburgh, and other Illustrations. 








In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 





On November 4th will be published. 


ON SOUTHERN 
ENGLISH ROADS. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, 


Author of “A Drive throvgh England,” “A Tour in a Phaeton,” &c. 


With a Plan of the Route taken, and 16 Full-page Illustrations, 
from Sketches by Mr. Hissry, of 


East Mascatts Manor Hovse: 

A Havuntep Houses at Woot. 

CreRNE ABBAS, DORSETSHIRE. 

Tue VALLEY OF THE HAMPSHIRE 
AVON, NEAR Rinawoop. 

Tuer Ruins or Cowpray House. 


CrowHuRST PLACE. 
GROOMBRIDGE Puacez. 
In Mip Sussex. 
BurPHAM Frrry. 
Bosuam at Low Tipz. 
AmBERLEY CASTLE. 

An Op Manor Hovss. SaLisBuRY PLAIN. 

St. Marrin’s, AT WAREHAM. Tue Sovran Downs, NEAR 
Lzwers FROM THE RIvER. StrsyYnina, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 








NOW READY. 


The PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. By 


Sir Francis MonteriorE. In 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous Por- 
traits and other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


OVER the ANDES from the ARGEN- 


TINE to CHILI and PERU. By May Orommetin, In1 vol. demy 
8yvo, with numerous I]lustrations, 12s, 6d, 


NOW READY. 


ETON in the FORTIES. By Arthur 


Duxe Oo.eriper. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portraits and other 
Illustrations, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By R. M. King, 


Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s Wife in India,” In 1 vol, crown 
8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY. 


POLITICAL LETTERS and SPEECHES 


of the late EARL of PEMBROKE and MONTGOMERY. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


NOW READY, Price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents for November, 1896. 
1, Taz Oaruen or Otavupis. By Miss | 5. Louis PasTevr. 
F. M. Peard. Ohaps. 1-3. 6. In Bratine Dezp. 
2. Taz EnGiism OccuPation oF Sicity. | 7. Huneary’s PaTRioT-Port. 
8. In Narrow Wars, 8. THz Commons aT WorK. 
4. Kinestzy-Lanp, 9, A Freak or Curip. (Conclusion.) 


A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


“A work which contains abundant indications of real 
ability. From a writer who can create and portray a 
character so suggestive, so suktle, and yet so intelligible 
as Anthony Blake, much may yet be expected. The author 
tells his story with considerable dexterity, but it is in his 
singularly clever delineations of character that he shows 
greatest skill.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


“ Originality, a true observation of character, and a 
very moving pathos are among the writer’s qualities, 
Exquisitely pathetic are the pages that tell of Armande’s 
expiation, of her repressed—yet all-absorbing—mother 
love.”’—Morning Post. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


“A really enjoyable and capable addition to the fiction 
of the year. Possessing a good, wholesome, untricked style 
a keen eye for essentials, and a power of estimating the 
more subtle motives of men and women, the author should 
be sure of the welcome that his merits deserve.”— Literary 
World. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT, 


“ Replete with realistic character-sketches of remarkable 
vigour and vivacity. All the minor personages, French as 
well as English, are depicted in masterly fashion, in no 
degree less vividly and convincingly than the repulsive 
Anthony Blake and his sweet, sorrow-stricken victim, 
Armande Duparc.”— Daily Telegraph. 


ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


“The unknown author has written a story of infinite 
pathos, and the reader is delighted with the fresh present- 
ment of an idyllic love, and stirred to pity by the inevitable 
suspicion that it is wasted.”—Athenzum. 








On November 4th will be published. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ NELLIE’S MEMORIES,” &c, 


THE MISTRESS 
OF 


BRAE FARM. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, 


Author of “Not Like Other Girls,” &, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Forming the latest Addition to the Series of 





Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD. AND»SONS’ LIST. 


| BY WALTER B. HARRIS, FRG.S. 
FROM BATUM TO BAGHDAD, 


vid Tiflis, Tabriz, and Persian Kurdistan. Dedicated to 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. With Illustrations and2 Maps, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 
“The best book of travels published this autumn......Remarkably interesting 
and instructive.” —Daily Mail, 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY. 


Being one of the volumes of the “ County Histories of Scot- 
land” Series. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[In a few days. 


BY JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. 


TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


(Second Series): Summers and Winters at Balmawhapple. 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 10s. net. 


“Two delightfal volumes......‘Shirley’s’ table-talk is as bright, genial, and 
sugg stive as ever.” —Times, 


| BY MARY R. L. BRYCE. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN VEITCH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Rhetoric, University of Glasgow. 
With Portrait and 3 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* A serics of characteristic sketches of the man himself...,,.A most sympathetic 
and enthusiastic picture of Veitch.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY PROFESSOR VEITCH. 


BORDER ESSAYS. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
‘* All the essays are pervaded by the author’s deep love of the Border country.” 


—Scotsman. 
BY IGNOTUS. 


THE SUPREMACY AND SUF- 
FICIENCY OF JESUS CHRIST, 


As set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“' Done with much devoutness and earnestness, and wi'h no mean literary skill, 
seeeee'Lhe author has written well and to good purpose.” —Sunday School Chronicle, 


BY REV. A. W. MOMERIE, LL.D. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
AND THE ROMISH SCHISM. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“ Clear, acute, scholarly.”—Church Times, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 





No. 973. NOVEMBER, 1896, 2s, 
ConTENTS. 
DARIEL: A ROMANCE OF SURREY. By R, D. Biacxmore. 


haps, 5-7. 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 
BEHIND DIKES AND DUNES. 
THE HEATHER, By Nei Munro. 
WIDDER VLINT. By Zack. 
POLITICS IN RECENT ITALIAN FICTION, 
THE FIRST PRIOR OF FORT AUGUSTUS: JEROME VAUGHAN, 
MANNING THE NAVY. 
IN “HOLY RUS-IA:” LIFE IN A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
OUR DUTY IN REGARD TO VACCINATION. By Professor Sir 
T,. GRAINGER £TEWART, M.D. 
THE PARTY FUTURE. 


NEW FICTION. 
BY SYDNEY ©. GRIER. 

AN UNCROWNED KING: a Romance of High 
Politics. By the Author of “‘H.s Excellency’s English Governess,” **In 
Furthest Ind,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Original and uncommonly interesting...... The resu't of a rare combination of 
knowledge and art.”— Scotsman, 


BY M. E. FRANCOIS. 


AMONG THE UNTRODDEN WAYS. By the Author 
of «In a Nerth Country Village,” “ A Daugbter of the Soil,” &c. Crown 8vo, 





BY THEO. DOUGLAS, 


IRAS: a Mystery. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ an extremely clever tale of mystery.”’—Daily Telegraph, 
“ Ingenious and well told.”’— Daily Graphic. 


SOME UNCONVENTIONAL PEOPLE. By Mrs. 
GLapwrn JEBB, Author of “Life and Adventures of J. G. Jebb.” With 
Ilu:trations, crown 8vo, 3s. 60, [Next week. 


THE BAN OF THE GUBBE, By Cedric Dane 


Watpo. Orown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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|MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S LIST, 


JUST PUBLISHED, price TWO GUINEAS. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. 
A Record of his Life and Works, 
By FORD M. HUEFFER. 


With Portrait snd 44 Full-page Plates (21 being Autotypes| 
in the Text, being Keprodactions of the Artist’s pind 7 Tlastrations 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA 
JOSEPHA HOLROYD 


(Lady Stanley of Alderley), 


AS TOLD IN LETTERS OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
FROM 1776 TO 1796. i 
With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 18s. [In a few days, 
*,* This volume is composed mainly of letters written by the Honourable 
Maria Holroyd, a daughter of Gibbon’s friend, Lord Sheffield. In it will be 
found, among other items of interest, accounts of the trial of Warren Hastings 
the Apotheosis of Voltaire, and incidents of the French Revolution, described by 
an eye-wituess, The letters also contain an account of the writer’s personal 
intercourse with Comte de Lally Tollendal and other leading refugees, 


FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. By wW, 


(©, Brogger and Norpaut Rotrsen. Translated by Wituiam Ancuer, 
With 8 Plates, 46 Illustrations in the text, Portraits, and 3 Mapa, 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
[in a few days, 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS, 
THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END. A 


+ aang a Wituiam Morais, Au‘hor of ‘The Earthly Paradise,” 2 yols, 
vo, 283. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE J. 


ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S8. Written and Edited by his Wirz. With 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


A GIRL’S WANDERINGS IN HUNGARY. 


By H. Exten Brownina, With Map and 19 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


LECTURES ON FRENCH LITERATURE, 


delivered in Melbourne, By Inma Drerrus, With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
12s, 6d. [In a few days, 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. By James OC. Easert, juv., Ph.D., Adjunct Pro. 
fessor of Latin, Culumbia College, With numerous Illustrations and Fac. 
similes, 8vo, 16:. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated 


into Blank Verse, with scme Notes. By Epwarp RIDLEY, Q.0., sometime 
Fellow of All sou!s College, Oxford. S8vo, 14s. 


THE ZNEID OF VERGIL. Books VII.-XII. 


Translated into English Verse. By James Ruoaprs. Crown 8vo, 5s, 

“One who cannot read Latin could not find an interpreter of the poem who 
would at once delight so much and give him so true an idea of the original; and 
the completion of the book deserves a welcome both from classical students and 
from lovers of poetry.”—Scotsman. 


FAIRY-TALE PLAYS, AND HOW TO ACT 


THEM. By Mrs. Hue Bett, Author of “Chamber Comedies.” With 96 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, Orown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days, 


THE CONDITIONS OF OUR LORD’S LIFE 


UPON EARTH: beiog Lectures delivered on the Bishop Paddock Founda- 
tion in the General Seminary at New York, 1896. To which is prefixed part 
of a First Professorial Lecture at Cambridge. By ArTHur James Mason, 
D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Camb: idge, and Canon of tt, 
Saviour’s, Canterbury. Orown 8vo, 5:. 


DANTON, and other Verse: By A. H. Bzzsty. 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE: a Romance 


of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia, By Frep, WHISHAW. 
With 12 Illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[In a few days. 


DORCAS HOBDAY: a Novel. By Cuar.es 


Rokeby. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VICTORIA, QUEEN AND EMPRESS. The 


Sixty Years. By Sir Epwim Arnoxp. Feap, 8vo, 1s. (Reprinted from 











the Daily Telegraph, September 23rd, 1896.) [In a few days, 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — NOVEMBER. 
Price Sixpence. 


A BOYAR OFTHE TERRIBLE. By Frep. WaisHaw. (Ooncluded.) Chaps. 22-26, 
UNDER THE WILLOWS. By Grant ALLEN. 

BANDI MIKLOS. From the Hungarian of Benedek Elek. By Seria Gare. 
ANOTHER AROCADY. 

THE “PEKING GAZ ”" AND OHINESE POSTING. By E. H. PaRkeER. 
THE PRINCESS DESIREER. By Ciementiva Biack. Ohaps. 911. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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FREDERICK WARNE AND CO0.’S NEW LIST. 


POSCOSHSHH HHH HHO SHH OHH EH OOHOHHHHHOOOOOOE 


says :—‘‘‘ The Royal Natural History’ must 
mY aotepted as the best popular work on the subject 
that has been published in the English language. 


In super royal 8vo, 3,500 pp. 


THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.B.S. 


taining 72 superb Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of 
- . 2,000 Engravings in the Text. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 
Is NOW COMPLETE, AND CAN BE OBTAINED IN ANY OF 
THE FOLLOWING STYLES :— 


2s, a. 
STYLE I,—In Six Volumes, cloth gilt, bevelled boards... ... 2 14 0 net, 
Or in Polished Walnut Cabinet oe on CHO a 
STYLE I1,—In Six Volumes, half-morocco, gilt top... .. «. 315 0 5, 
Or in Polished Walnut Cabinet... «1 « 410 0 yy 
STYLE III.—In Twelve Sections, cloth gilt... 1 uw. ow w 3 0 0 45 
Or in Polished Walnut Cabinet... .. «. 315 0 ys 
STYLE IV.—In Twelve Sections, half-morocoo, gilttop... .. 416 0 ,, 
Or in Polished Walnut Cabinet ... .. « 510 0 4, 





The Royal Natural History 


FORMS 
A WORK OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT AND INTEREST. 


It is acknowledged on all sides as, without doubt, the leading standard work 
on the great subject of Animal Life, which, in some branch or other, is‘of daily 
interest to all of us. A subscription to such a work in any of its forms is a last- 
ing and valuable present, and no better investment could be made by the head of 
avy household than to place a work of this nature on the shelves of the family 
library. Se 

The work bas throughout been produced with every care that editorial ability 
and lavish expenditure could secure; the high standard of scientific accuracy and 
artistic excellence foreshadowed in the original prospectus has, in the opinion of 
the Press of this country, 

EXPRESSED IN HUNDREDS OF FAVOURABLE REVIEWS, 
sintained from first to last to the fullest extent, and the Publishers con- 
fientiy believe that in its complete forms it will find additional supporters. 





A NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIAL WORK. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS OF 
GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 


THE CULTURAL DIRECTIONS 
Edited by W1LL14m Warsow, F.B.H.S., Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


ith $16 Coloured Plates, printed in the finest style of workmanship from 
Se Drawn and Coloured with minute care direct from Living Plants, 


* Medium 8vo, 636 pp. and all necessary Preliminary Matter. 


FAVOURITE FLOWERS of GARDEN and GREENHOUSE is a high-class 
work that covers almost entirely new ground. It has been in course of prepara- 
tion for more than three years, and the Publishers have spared no expense to 
make it deserve an equal share of public favour with their now well-known 
“ Royal Natural History.” 


The work is*now being published in the following forms : — 


1, In FIFTY-TWO WEEKLY NUMBERS (each containing Six Coloured 
Plates), One Shilling nes per Namber. Nos. 1 to 10 now ready. 

2,In FOUR VOLUMES, handsomely bound in green cloth, ilt top (each 

containing Seventy-nine Coloured Plates), Fifteen Shillings net per 
Volume, 
3, In FOUR VOLUMES, elegantly bound in half-morocco, 
containing Seventy-nine Coloured Plates), Eighteen 8 
Volume. ho i 
The Four Volumes, either in cloth or half-morocco, wi published respec- 
tively pay Dh day of the issue of Nos, 13, 26, 39, and 52, and with the Weekly 
Issue of these Numbers a Gratis Supplement will be presented, containing all 
Title Sheets, Index Matter, and a Coloured Frontispiece for each Volume. 

Subscribers will do well to place their Order for the entire Work, in the form 
they may select, at an early po as the Edition, produced at great expense, is 
necessarily limited, and a reprint will take more than a year to complete, 
Prospectus free. } ce ah ; 

*,* Subscribers remitting in advance the following amounts for the Complete 
Work will have each Weekly Number or Volame DELIVERED FREE, as pub- 
lished, without further trouble on their part :— 


For Fifty-two Weekly Numbers, £2 12s, net. 
For Four Volumes, cloth gilt, gilt top, £3 net, 
For Four Volumes, half-morocco, £3 12s, net. 


ilt top (each 
ings net per 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LANCASHIRE IDYLLS,” 
Tn crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6a, 


THE SIGN OF THE WOODEN SHOON. By 


MarsHaLt Matuer, Author of “ John Ruskin; his Life and Teaching.” 

Dundee Advertiser,—" This is a book of great power, remarkable insight, and 
peculiar pathos. There are few finer things in recent fiction.” 

Bury Times.—“ *The Sign of the Wooden Shoon’ is probably the best 
Lancashire story that has been written. Lovers of Waugh and Brierly will 
stand to their gans, there is no doubt; but even these will admit this much, that 
Mr, Mather beats them.” 


Scotsman,—“ A delightfully realistic story. The book is healthy reading.” 


SILAS K. HOJKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


THIRD LARGE EDITION AT PRESS, 
In crown 8y0, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 33, 6d, 


FOR SUCH IS LIFE. By Sus K. Hockina. 


With Original Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, 


The Daily Mait of September 9th says :—"* Mr. Silas Hocking enjoys the enviable 
reputation of being the most popular of living story writers, for his novels have 
now reached a point where they represent a total sale of a million cop‘es; nor is 
it to be wondered at that he has become such a favourite author......Always 
refreshingly wholesome, without being in the least goody-goody, never preachy. 
‘ For Such is Life’ will probably become as great a favourite a3 any of its pre- 
decessors. It commands one’s close attention by its exhilarating vitality, its 
simple directness, and the strong emotional power of its love interest.” 


GOD’S WINE-PRESS: a Novel. By Arrnus 


Jenkinson. With Original Illustrations by W. Cubitt Cooke. In crown 8yo0, 
312 pp., cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 33, 6d, [Just published, 


A STRANGE SAD COMEDY. By Moy 


ELLioT SEAWELL, In crown 8vo, Illustrated Frontispiece, c oth gilt, 33. 6d, 
[Just published, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A SHUTTLE OF FATE.” 
In large crown 8v0, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 33, 6d, 


THE DUCHESS LASS. By Carouine 


Masters. With Original Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. 
[Ready next week. 
In reviewing this author’s previous book, the Manchester City News says :— 
‘* Here is a book every Lancashire man should read. If any such wishes to read 
some first-rate sketches of the lifé, character, and ‘conditions of his county, he 
Will not be disappointed.” In her new novel tke principal scenes are laid in 
Lancashire, while the characters stand out in vivid colours, 


| NEW DETEOTIVE STORY F<! THE AUTHOR OF “THB MYSTERY OF 


HANSOM CAB,” 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s,.6d. 


TRACKED BY A TATTOO. By Fereus Home, 


Author of ‘‘ The Oarbuncle Clue,” “‘The White Prior,” &. 


In this volume Mr, Hume reintroduces his well-known hero, Octavius Fanks, 
detective, unfolding with his aid a most intricate plot, which, while completely 
mystifying the reader, cannot fail to hold his interest to the very end, 


TWO -LEADING POPULAR 
EDITIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


THE VICTORIAN EDITION. 2s. 6d. 
Medium 8vo, 1,152 pp. 
INTRINSIC VALUE AT THE LOWEST MINIMUM COST, 


THE, UNIVERSAL EDITION. 2s. 
Medium 8vo, 1,136 pp. 
COMPACT AND COMPLETE: 
Both bound in cloth gilt, and printed in large clear type, 











DUMAS’ MASTERPIECES. UNPARALLELED VALUE. 


THE PARAGON LIBRARY. 


In large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. each. 


THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. 640 pp. 


With Frontispiece Plate by Valentin, 


THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 384 pp. 
With 7 Full-page Plates by Maurice Leloir, : 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER: 528 pp. 


With Frontispiece Plate by Maurice Leloir. 
The type is new and especially selected. 








FREDERICK WARNE and COS COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing a large Selection of Works in all Departments of 
Literature, post-free on application. 





London: FREDERICK WARNE 


and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, 
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GARDNER, DARTON AND CO.’S NEW LIST. 





Irresistibly funny; and the humorous illustrations add much to the charm of 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE SMUTS. 
By the Rev. Harry Jones, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. With 


“numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, printed 
on superfine paper, cloth Coasts, gilt top, 6s. 


- An Illustrated Edition of the Masterpieces by DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, and 


UNDINE. With Introduction by Coartotre M. Yonee, and numerous 
Illustrations 7 Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, printed on super- 
fine paper, cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 

The above two volumes are uniform in style and price with the following 


books illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I.:— 
GRIMM’S FAIRY-TALES. With Introduction 
by S. Bartnc-Goup, M.A, 
**No more ourmie edition of Grimm has been published.” —Standard. 
“*A fairy book beyond reproach.”— Graphic, 
NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. With 
Introduction by GroxGe SarnTsBuURY. 
= The rettiest avd most complete collection of this kind that we have 


seen.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“Impossible to praise the volume too highly,”—Black and White. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for 
Obildren, for Women, and for Men. By S. R. Crockett. With Illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne, R.I., and W. H. 0, Groome. 

Five editions have been nearly exhausted. 
“A more delightful book for young, old, and middle-aged, it is scarcely 


possible to conceive.’’—Truth, 
“Mr. Orockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced suc- 


cesses of the season.”— World, 


MINSTREL DICK: a Tale of the Fourteenth 


Century. By OnrisTapeL OoLERIDGE. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. 6d. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. [For the Same 
Bodies as Before. Written and Illustrated by ‘‘A. Nosopy.” Printed in 
Colours, demy to, 2s. 6d. 

This is a continuation of “A. NOBODY’S” most successful volume of last year, 
and is slightly larger. 

NONSENSE FOR SOMEBODY, ANYBODY, OR 
EVERYBODY, PARTICULARLY THE BABY-BODY. Written 
and Illustrated by ‘‘A. Nozpopy.” (Twentieth Thousand.) Printed 
in Colours, 2s.; the 2 vols. together in cloth boards, gilt edges, 5s. 


“ Quite the best thing of the kind since Mr. Lear’s illustra‘ ene” 
—Punch. 


“Simply splendid. The editors of comic papers are not worth their 
salt if they don’t find out who ‘A, Nobody’ is, and give him all the work 


he has time for.” —Queen. 
Erne. F, 


THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT. B 
ustrated by Gordon 


Hepp.sz, Author of “ Martin Redfern’s Oath,” &c. 
Browne, R.I. Crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 63. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. The first Five 


Volumes of a New Seriev of large crown 8vo Books for Boys and Girls. 
Each volume is Illustrated, and strongly bound in pictorial paper boards, 
1s, ; fancy cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


1. THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 

2. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. (For Boys.) 
3. MARCIA’S HOME. (For Girls.) 

4. THE SILVER FLAGON. (For Girls.) 

5. THE AUSTIN PRIZE. (For Boys.) 


“ Those who are seeking to find cheap books to replenish their lending libraries 
will do well to note this series.”"—School Guardian. 


BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. each. (Shortly. 


BEING THE NEW ADDITION TO 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. With Maps, 


crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s, each. F 
“* The general idea of the series is excellent,””—GUARDIAN. 
“* The scheme excites owr interest.” —SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


1. GERMANY. By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 


2. SPAIN. By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, 
M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln, 

3. IRELAND. By the Rev. Thomas Olden, 
M.A., Vicar of Ballyclough. [Second Edition. 

4. THE NETHERLANDS. By the Rev. P. H. 
ITCHFIELD, A. 

5. SCOTLAND. By the Very Rev. H. M. 


Lucxoor, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 


6. ITALY. By the Rev. A. R. Pennington, 


M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 


7. FRANCE. By the Rev. R. Travers Smith, 


D.D., Oanon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 





BY PROFESSOR TYRRELL GREEN. 


THE XXXIX ARTICLES AND THE AGE 


OF THE REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctri: xpos 
Light of Contemporary Documents, By E. TrRre.. Cuee A ra the 
in Theology and Hebrew, St. David's College, Lampeter ; sometime Soh rer 
of St. Jobn’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, Ios, 6d. lar 
** Excellent ‘as they are from various standpoints, the 
* Thirty-nine Articles’ by no means preclude Pv pend a aa uae a0 
wn ee new information from new sources..,...The text of the articles j 
given in Latin and in English, with valuable explanatory and historical nue 
soled In dealing with the wording of the articles, Mr. Green is eminently g — 
fal......The work, moreover, occasionally introduces medissval pose Ame 
ceremonies not generally known......The student of Anglican divinity will 1 d ~ 
this volume much valuable information not to be found in similar treatises” 
—Morning Post, 


such a work as une 


BY THE REV. CANON SANDERSON. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL IN 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. By tho Rev. Oanon R. E. Sanpers 
D.D,, Canon Residentiary of Chichester, Vicar of Holy Trinity Oburek’ 
Hastings, formerly Head-Master of Lancing College, Author of “ Wheres 
the Ohurch ?”” Large feap, 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 25.64. 
[Second Edition in the press, 
“Dr. Sanderson’s nine brief addresses have pleased us very much, They are 
plain, thoughtful, earnest, and Oatholic, declaring all that is known or that ma 
— <~ one e the — bo a — beanie know what he may safely 
elieve on the s ° e waiting souls, and our relation to them, 
that he needs. ’—Church Times. mm. las ‘Rere all 


BY THE REV. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Lectures on 


Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Oambridge. By the 
Rev. A. F. Wiyntnaton Incram, M.A., Head of the Oxford House and 
Rector of Bethnal Green. With Introduction by the Rev. Hrrsear &, 
Rye, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 33. 61. [Second Edition, 
" We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that t} 
doing themselves and the work great injustice so long as they a= 
acquainted with Mr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, experienced talk.,’’ 
e 5 —Church Times, 
* It is most earnestly to be desired that these lectures should be obtained and 
read through by all candidates for Holy Orders.” —Spectator. 


MESSENGERS, WATCHMEN, AND 


STEWARDS. Addresses delivered to Clergy. By the Rev, A. F, Winning. 
tow Inaram, M.A, Small cr. 8vo, art linen boards, 1s. 6d. Now ready. 





BY THE REV. THE HON. JAMES ADDERLEY. 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Introductory 
to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. By the 
Rev. the Hon. James ApDDERLEY, M.A., Author of ‘‘The New Floreat.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. Second Edition, 

*€ A volume of papers on the attitude of the Clergy towards social reform which 
is of real value.”—Athenzum. 

“A vigorous treatment of what may be termed Christian Sociology, from one 
who certainly has a moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial 
second to none, to speak on this theme.”—Daiiy Chronicle, 


EDITED BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. The Organ for 


the Upper Olasses of the Society entitled “The Mothers’ Union.” 
Quarterly, 6d. Vols. I.—V. Demy 8yvo, cloth boards, 3s, each. Cloth cases 
for binding a year’s numbers, 2d. 
“There are almost too many good things in ‘ Mothers in Council.’ Any one to 
whom this magazine is yet unknown would do well to take it in.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“A most useful magazine for parents.”—Christian World, 
** Fall of good reading for mothers,”’—Athenzum. 
** An excellent magazine......Clearly a periodical to be supported.”’—Spectator. 
“ Full of thoughtful and practical suggestions.””—Guardian, 
“ Replete with interest for the mothers of families.’’—Lady. 


By THE REV. F. C. WOODHOUSE. 


MONASTICISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Its Principles, Origin, Development, Triumphs, Decadence, and Suppression. 
With an Enquiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. Bythe Rev. F.0. 
Woopxovse, M.A., Author of ‘‘A Manual for Lent,” “Thoughts for the 
Times,” &. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. net. (Immediately. 


BY REV. CANON JOSEPH HAMMOND. 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. 


By the Rev. JosrepH Hammonp, LL.D., B.A, Vicar of St. Austell. Orown 
8vo, cloth boards, 5s, [Fourth Edition now ready. 

** We know of no work where the difficulties which bexet Churchpeople in their 

dealings with Dissenters, and Dissenters in their efforts to understand the 


Church, are dealt with so fully, so freely, so ably, and so lucidly.” 
—Church in the West. 


**An argument so moderate in tone, so calm and reasonable, advanced in a 
really affectionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, convince, but 
anyhow it cannot offend...... Mr. Hammond’s volume will be found to have 
great value.’’—Spectator. 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY AND 


OHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. [Second Edition. 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY ABOUT 


THE CHUROH? The substance of two papers read before the Re-Union 





* et __ en ee Cot ied Edition. 
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